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*THE BANNER THAT WELCOMES THE WORLD. 


BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


The dawn of new ages is breaking, 
The cycle of Concord has come; 
There is peace in the echoing bugle, 
And a festival march in the drum. 
To-day the old Sandy Hook wakens 
An echo that never will cease: 
O’er the spot where the patriot perished 
The winds lift the banner of peace! 
O flag of the Navesink Highlands 
That patriot bands gave the air, 
The joy that our bosoms is thrilling 
The hearts of the ages shall share. 
The war ships, the peace ships, shall hail thee, 
The prows from the nations oppressed, 
As thy iris gleams forth from the heaven 
At the sentinelled gates of the West. 
The eye of the emigrant mother 
Shall long through the melting mist gaze, 
And turn into tears to behold thee, 
And close in the silence of praise, 
The sky-piercing eye of the sailor 
From afar shall thy sun ripples view; 
The tempest-tossed traveller returning 
Shall pledge his allegiance anew. 
The skies of good will bend above us, 
The ocean beneath us rolls fair; 
The chords of new harmonies move us; 
What seest thou, seer of the air? 
The west winds breathe low for thy message, 
And wait it the waters impearled. 
Speak, flag of the ocean auroras, 
Speak, banner that welcomes the world! 
O Liberty, thou who hast lifted 
My eye to the walls of the sun, 
I float for the new years of heaven 
The brotherhood conflict has won. 
No longer for races contending, 
For men move the cycles sublime; 
The summons for peace is ascending 
From the jubilee trumpets of time! 
I salute thee, O feet that have followed 
Fair Hesper to destinies new. 
I salute ye, O pioneers coming, 
I bid ye, O voyagers, adieu! 
In the midst of the surge, in the tempest, 
With the sunlight or cloud on my brow, 
] float for the best of all ages, 
And the best of all ages is now! 
That to man may be given his birthright, 
To knowledge, the future that waits; 
Equality, freedom to labor, 
And her, the wealth it creates, 


* Read at the dedication of the liberty and peace pole at Navesink 
Highlands on the 25th ult. 


That the temples of truth, for their master, 
By charity’s feet may be trod; 
That hearts that are humble and human, 
May do the swift service of God. 
Fraternity, rise to thy mission, 
The noblest since order began, 
Till the nations are brothers united 
In one federation of man! 
The future stands waiting to greet thee, 
And battle her standards has furled, 
And hangs like a signal of heaven 
The flag to humanity given, 
For which all the heroes have striven! 
Hail, banner that welcomes the world! 


THE NAVAL PARADE. 


The Columbian Naval Parade is over. It has been the 
object of universal attention and conversation from the 
first assembling of the ships at Hampden Roads until the 
close of the street parade in New York on Friday the 28th 
ult. From its own standpoint it has been a great success. 
It was no easy thing to gather together from different 
parts of the earth thirty-five ships of war of ten nations, 
some of which have no very friendly feelings towards one 
another, and take them through a cruise, a parade and a 
review such as have just taken place from Hampden Roads 
to the mouth of the Hudson. 

It is scarcely possible that any other nation except the 
United States could have done this. It is a great credit 
and honor to us that we were in such relations of friendli- 
ness to the powers represented as to be able to do the 
apparently impossible ; much more creditable than that 
we were able to put thirteen well built ships of war into 
favorable comparison with the war vessels of other nations. 

It is equally impossible that such a naval exhibition 
should have taken place in any earlier age of the world. 
Half a century ago even, if these vessels had come into 
contact, they would have proceeded to blow each other’s 
sides in, instead of firing salvos and making pretty exhi- 
bitions of men and flags. 

It is not therefore wholly improper to speak of this 
great gathering of ships as an ‘‘armada of peace,” as 
some of the papers have done. Itis the growing spirit of 
friendliness and peace of our time that made it possible, 
and not the improvement in armor plate and destructive 
guns. ‘The results of the meeting and exhibition of these 
ships in a peaceful way will also help, in some degree, to 
deepen the feelings of friendship between the nations. 
No fleet of war ships could be put to any better use, and 
since they exist it would be an excellent scheme to keep 
them together and send them round the world to exhibit, 
in turn, in all the chief harbors of the different continents. 
This would cost two millions or so extra each year, but 
it would be the next best thing to sinking them outright 
and deciding never to build any more. 
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There was much that was admirable in the parade. 
The order, the discipline, the courtesies, the beauty of 
the movements of the big ships, the skilful manipulation 
of the flags, the fine uniforms flashing in the sunlight, the 
flying colors, the splendid columns of marching men, the 
stirring music. Even the most sincere peace man has hard 
work not to admire all this. In itself it is admirable, 
magnificent, like a display of meteors or comets or rain- 
bows. It was the love of display and splendor that 
brought the great crowds on the shores to witness the 
scene. The papers are saying that it was the great in- 
terest felt in our new navy that called out the enthusiasm 
of the spectators. But probably not one in ten of them 
cared a farthing whether we have any navy or not. The 
taxpayers who were gathered there got their money’s 
worth in show and glitter, and will probably grumble just 
as much as ever about taxes when they get home. 

While all the pomp and splendor of this scene were 
going on, we had reflections. Why is it that only the war 
side of humanity, the art of killing and destruction, gets 
up such splendid demonstrations as this? Take off all 
this display and glitter and let the ghastly skeleton of war 
be seen in its reality, and not another army could ever be 
mustered on the field of battle. 

These thirty-five floating fortifications cost at least fifty 
millions of dollars for their original construction. To 
build all of the war vessels of all classes now afloat could 
not have cost less than twenty times this sum, or one thou- 
sand millions of dollars. The annual outlay for keeping 
up all these war navies is at least one fourth of this sum 
and probably much more, or from two hundred and fifty 
to five hundred millions a year. What could not be done 
with these vast sums of money if turned into the channels 
of peace-making? Last year the Swiss government voted 
three thousand francs to aid the Peace Congress, and this 
year the Norwegian has voted the sum of seven thousund 
to aid the Inter-parliamentary Conference to be held this 
summer in Christiania. ‘Those, so far as we know, are 
the first sums ever voted directly to support the peace 
movement. 

Again, most of these thirty-five ships are under ten 
years old and some of them are already sufficiently anti- 
quated to be useless in a time of actual warfare. Ten 
years more will put them all on the retired list, and new 
ones costing much more will take their places. The next 
hundred war vessels built will cost three hundred millions 
of dollars. 

The remark made above about this demonstration 
being in some measure in the interests of peace was made 
in all sincerity. But while watching with a feeling of 
admiration the splendid water spectacie in New York 
harbor, one could not help thinking of something else. 
The reporters of the papers, as their sketches show, could 
not help comparing these ships one with another and 
guessing which would whip in actual fight. 

The truth is they were made for fighting. Every feature 
in their construction was planned with that in view, and 
the pleasure in many a heart at sight of the splendor of 
the great parade must have been greatly spoiled at thought 
of the scenes of carnage and ruin through which these 
same ships and men may have to pass. 

Why do such vessels exist? They were not made for 
show. ‘Take off the covering of glitter and pomp and you 


find staring you in the face the national hatred and dis- 
trust which built every war ship on the sea. 


These 


hatreds and suspicions are wicked and inhuman, and there- 
fore such ships instead of standing for civilization and 
progress are but the outward symbols, decked out in 
modern finery, of that which is lowest and cruelest in 
human nature. Hatred, revenge, distrust! These are 
the words that ought to be written high up on the prows 
of them all. 

In the case of our own navy, there is not the shadow of 
an excuse, outside of wholly infounded fear, for adding 
another vessel to it. Every nation respects us. No 
nation is thinking of attacking us. The money spent on 
three million dollar battle-ships is absolutely wasted. 
Not even the magnificence of such a spectacle as that just 
witnessed can justify us in what we are doing. In this 
respect, instead of bringing up other nations to our own 
plane, we are going headlong down to theirs. For the 
sake of the superficial and ephemeral respect of nations 
essentially warlike, we are sacrificing a deeper and trues 
one inspired by our civil and religious freedom, a respect 
much more powerful for guarding our shores than all the 
armor-plated battle-ships that we can build. In some as 
yet unforeseen way we are sure to reap the fruits of this 
inexcusable folly. 


THE COMING REFORM — A WOMAN’S WORD. 
BY MARY ELIZABETH BLAKE OF BOSTON. 
[ Reprinted by request.] 


It is strange what a hold old habits retain upon the 
world at large, although the circumstances which formed 
them may have entirely disappeared. Centuries ago the 
total absence of law, and the poor apology for order 
which existed among the governing forces of masses of 
men, rendered an appeal to arms the only solution possi- 
ble in case of difficulties between individuals or nations. 
A blind feeling of reverence and trust in the divine power 
accompanied this attempt at settlement ; so that, entering 
upon the battle, or the duel, with the conviction that God 
would aid the victim and confound the oppressor, it fre- 
quently resulted that right did make might, and that 
wrong was vanquished by justice. Our broader and sad- 
der wisdom has laughed such faith to scorn; intricate 
relations between community and community, as well as 
complicated laws governing society, have increased a 
thousandfold the causes of quarrel and misconception ; we 
have removed the duel from the pale of civilization and 
Christianity, and relegated all questions of dispute between 
man and man, whether civil or criminal, to the arbitration 
of courts or to the decision of a body of jurors. But we 
still have recourse to war as settlement of difficulty be- 
tween nations; and the wickedness which we call murder 
in the singular becomes transformed to glory in the plural. 
We do this with open eyes, and unabashed ; although we 
know but too well by bitter experience of life and the 
world, that the justice of a cause, or the honesty of a 
motive, count for less than nothing in determining the 
result, if the opposite side can produce more men and 
more money to equip them. What a sad commentary 
upon the state of public opinion, and upon the forces 
which rule the chances of defeat or success, is this sen- 
tence taken from an editorial of the New York Sun 
apropos of the question between the United States and 
Canada: ‘‘ It is not the right or the wrong, the justice or 
injustice of a cause that determines these disputes among 
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nations ; it is the caliber and range of the rifled guns, the 
thickness of the armor plating, the speed of the ships of 
war.” To what base level has the moral nature sunk 
when we must consent to give up a cherished principle or 
to act as the ruffian who demands the same renunciation 
at the hands of another, according as our army is, or is 
not, upon a war footing. What, after all, is a war foot- 
ing? Millions of men taken from honest toil and happy 
homes, and sweet life itself; millions of money diverted 
from useful industries and needed improvements and the 
thousand waiting paths of peace and progress; millions 
of acres of fruitful soil and mighty cities given up to 
wrath and desolation, to suffering of hunger and thirst 
and infernal torture of mind and body on the part of their 
inhabitants —and all for what? Not that justice may be 
done nor right avenged, since we have seen just now that 
neither of those factors count in the result ; but that in the 
end, all this inhuman slaughter, all this agony and devasta- 
tion, all this crying and mighty evil, shall go to prove 
which country has the longest purse and the most deadly 
rifles—a problem that could have been so readily and 
quietly settled without shot or groan. 


THE THUNDER OF PUBLIC OPINION. 


When we talk of the needs of humanity and try to 
uulock some of the thousand and one petty hindrances 
which close the doors of happiness and prosperity, why 
do we not first strive to gather together all strength, all 
aims, all energy, until mankind, in one unanimous 
thunder of public opinion, demands for itself release from 
this infernal and monstrous evil. Why do we not in the 
school and the college, in the workshop and the study, in 
the street and on the house-top, by the press and by the 
pulpit, teach, talk and preach until the irrational aspect 
of this subject of war shall become familiar to the world, 
which now accepts it almost unquestioningly. A few in- 
dividuals here and there are doing noble work in pressing 
the claims of national arbitration upon the attention. of 
mankind ; but they are repelled by such a mass of indif- 
ference, of skepticism, and of interested opposition as 
makes their effort void. We of America are particularly 
fitted by natural position, and by happy circumstance, for 
this evangelical work. We are practially outside ‘the 
pernicious pressure brought to bear upon the different 
nationalities of the Old World by political intrigue, by 
rivalry and by aggressive policies; and we can afford to 
champion the cause without fear or favor. It would be a 
holy and a glorious work, if only the inspiration of its 
necessity could be brought to spur our people into action 
upon it. 


DOING EVIL THAT GOOD MAY COME. 


Let me say a word more in relation to the desperate 
unreasonableness of war and its kindred methods as set- 
tlement of disputed questions. It has been stated that 
certain motives — first of all that of patriotism — hallow 
even warfare, and highten every virtue of which men and 
nations are possessed. And this may be quite true with- 
out at all touching the merits of the question under 
consideration. The individual protecting his family and 
fireside from the attack of an assailant, or the patriot 
yielding fortune and life in defence of the liberty and 
principles of his country, are examples as purely heroic 
as the soul can conceive, and entitled to all honor and 


glory. But how about the state of morality which sanc- 
tions private robbery and public misrule for the sake of 
calling out these noble attributes in humanity? Why 
should the hero be called to offer up an existence which 
should be source of prosperity and thanksgiving to his 
native land, in accordance with an unreasonable and 
inhuman policy, which subjects a question of abstract 
morality and justice to the variable decision of material 
force? Why should the sanctity with which the law 
hedges about the humblest home, offering its protection 
and security, be denied to the nobler proportions of the 
nation, which is left an open prey to the ambition or 
duplicity of its neighbors? If avarice, or covetousness, 
or cruelty, or revenge for some fancied wrong, pushes a 
fellow-man into open attempt to coerce your action or 
ravage your possessions, the Government places its power 
and its wealth at your command to repel and punish the 
offender by legal methods and penalties. But when the 


field of operations is enlarged, and the threat or the 
quarrel is between nations instead of individuals, there is 
no safeguard for law and order but the brutal and unjust 
exercise of force. 


FRANCE AND GERMANY. 


When Germany and France stood face to face, throw- 
ing all their magnificent resources of material and 
intellectual wealth into the hateful vindictiveness of pas- 
sion and frenzied rivalry of force, what did they hope to 
gain in concession from one or both that might not have 
been better granted by yielding to the representation of 
wise and disinterested men, without the wicked fever of 
triumph on the one hand and the desolating humiliation 
of defeat on the other which has poisoned their mutual 
relationship ever since? Who pretends to believe-— even 
to the most rabid upholder of the absolute necessity of war 
—that the Franco-Prussian disputes were in any degree 
more fairly and justly settled after the bloody struggle 
than before? One country, tortured and tormented, 
wounded to the bitter depths of her pride and self-respect, 
anguished by the overthrow of the results of her patient 
toil and magnificent intelligence through years of pros- 
perity and peace, is forced to gather from the ruins of her 
overthrown grandeur some millions of tribute in sign of 
her degradation before her rival. The other, flushed with 
haughty triumph, buries the wounds she has received under 
this goiden mantle of increased wealth and possessions, 
and looks about with increased eagerness and readiness 
for other fancied affronts, or possible perquisites. In the 
breast of each rankles that dark and deadly animosity 
which must ever be a barrier between conqueror and con- 
quered. On the one hand suspicion, on the other hate, 
stand between helpfulness and common interest and 
brotherly love ; no scheme of possible greatness or glory 
can stimulate victor or vanquished like that of urging 
again the hateful strife between retaliation and conceit. 


PRIVATE AND PUBLIC WRONGS,. 


What would we think of private difficulties settled upon 
the same principle? One man thinks another has wronged 
him in violating the terms of an agreement, in marking 
the boundaries of his domain, in maligning him before 
his fellows, in cheating him of just dues, in interfering in 
any way with his mghts of property or person. Does he 
resort to fisticuffs or revolvers? Does he institute a siege 


of his neighbor’s premises, or attempt the abduction of 
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For here is a question which concerns all nations and all 
people. Here is a study which has to do with untold 
wealth, with gigantic interests, with the demands of en- 
lightenment and progress, and with the common heart of 
humanity. Other considerations may be of local impor- 
tance. The care of manufactures inthe East and produc- 
tions in the West; a fishery question at the North, and an 
educational bill at the South, may each have important 
claims upon time and attention ; but a measure which has 
to deal with the life or death of millions of men, with the 
diversion into channels of prosperity and improvement of 
billions of money now wasted in accomplishing ruin and 
devastation, is of more consequence than all the others 


his neighbor’s person, or right himself in turn by the lar- 
ceny of his neighbor’s purse? No, for the sentiment of 
the world denies that any such measure is proper or 
adequate for the balancing of right or wrong. So far 
from having in any way assisted the efforts of justice or 
vindicated his cause, the second man, no matter how just 
his complaint, or how arbitrary the injury under which he 
suffered, would have laid himself liable to punishment 
and loss of personal liberty, in the interests of society 
and the State. How thencan the State ignore for herself 
the argument which she so wisely and logically applies to 
the separated interests of her sons? Can she allow that 


specious reasoning which makes the greater evil less vicious 
than the smaller; and which grades the judgment upon 
guilt in inverse proportion to its magnitude? That would 
be giving point to the sneer which dubs the impoverished 
stealer of a dollar a thief, while the wealthy robber of 
thousands is only a respectable defaulter. That would 
be ordaining the gallows as the penalty for one life taken 
in a street brawl, and showering honor and glory as re- 
ward for battlefields gory with heaps of slain, and pallid 
with dying lips crying to heaven in agony. Alas! and 
alas! Is not this just what we are doing — just what we 
must continue to do if we ciose our eyes to this lurid and 
hideous cloud which still hides from us the sun of right- 
eousness and the gospel of the Prince of Peace? 


NATIONS IN CONCERT. 


It is quite evident that in attempting the overthrow of 
this mighty evil only concerted action can be of any avail. 
It is utterly impossible that one nation should begin to re- 
duce its armaments while others preserve their standing 
armies and their belief in appeals to brute force and the 
lower passionsin man. Surrounded by watchful eyes and 
grasping desires, each country must supply itself with the 
means of preserving its integrity of action and hold itself 
ready to repel either coercion or invasion. But concerted 
action can only be the result of individual thought and 
judgment. Each person must reach for himself the ulti- 
mate and abstract merit of arbitration as opposed to force 
in the settlement of national difficulties before he can be- 
come a strength to the cause he desires to champion, and 
an apostle for the speeding of such doctrines among his 
fellows. It is in this way that every poor and weak 
word, spoken in honesty of conviction from one heart to 
another, carries some weight with it; and that the discus- 
sion of such a tremendous question becomes allowable to 


us all. 


THE DUTY OF CONGRESS. 


There are at present — in some great waste basket made 
to receive the cast-aside papers which do not get acted upon 
—ten bills introduced into the Congress of the United 
States in order to give legal sanction to this most impor- 
tant movement. For some reason they have never been 
taken up in an active spirit of inquiry into their merits, or 
fairly discussed. Yet if the august Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, upon whose shoulders rest the weight of State 
affairs, only knew it, there would be more honor, more 
usefulness and more claim upon the gratitude and homage 
of posterity in the pushing forward of this great scheme 
of civilization than in all the petty details that concern 
distribution of patronage, abuses of local government, or 


put together. 


THE VERDICT OF HISTORY. 
I sometimes wonder if, when we in turn have become 


a thing of the past, and taken our place under the investi- 


gating lens of the future antiquary, this impenetrable 
blindness of ours in regard to the wickedness of war, and 
the utter absurdity of applying to it the principles of 
justice, will not be the greatest stumbling block in form- 
ing a critical analysis of our character. Many precious 
impulses toward right, many heroic efforts in the way of 
helpfulness and uplifting of our race, much deep and earn- 
est thought upon every matter appertaining to purer and 
higher life— mentally, at least, if not morally —he must 
certainly admit for us who would fairly judge our progress 
and civilization. He would no doubt praise the efforts 
we are making to raise the standard of intelligence among 
the common people; and the discrimination which is lead- 
ing us to combat such vices as intemperance by training 
the youthful mind into a healthful understanding of its 
inherent wrongfulness. He would admire our widespread 
schemes of benevolence and philanthropy, and place it to 
our credit, that in this latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury we had begun to notice the claims of the heathen 
and the savage at our gates, as well as of those further 
away. 

He will look with delight upon the strides we have 
made in reducing the strain of physical labor for the 
working-man, and upon the series of brilliant experiments 
which have brought electricity and a score of other hitherto 
unknown forces into the realms of natural law. But he 
would stand dismayed before the idiosyncrasy which 
could permit an intelligence so widespread and benign to 
tolerate the same barbarism of warfare which disfigured 
the first century and the tenth and the sombre days of the 
middle ages. He would pause in the sure verdict of high 
enlightenment and noble achievement which otherwise 
would stand as the exponent of our age, and strive to 
find theories and possibilities which should account for 
this conflict between absurdity and common sense. ‘ So 
full of sense,” he would groan, ‘‘and so amenable to 
law and order in their private relations; so exact in the 
attempt to render justice in case of petty disputes and 
trifling quarrels ; so anxious to imbue the minds of their 
children with clear ideas of right and wrong and with the 
necessity of combating evil by principle instead of force ! 
And yet flying to Krupp cannon and rifled guns in 
cases of national dispute; bankrupting their treasuries 
and taxing their inhabitants for the means of wholesale 
slaughter among those very masses ; offering inducements 
to superior talent to buoy itself upon the discovery of 
more terrible explosives and more deadly engines for 


even the convenient disposition of the surplus revenue. 


destroying life — and doing all this in the name of Order 
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and Humanity! Ach’’ (for of course our philosophic 
archeologist would be a German ), ‘*‘ Ach! was fiir ein 
Volk!” Going over the future page with him, I also am 
constrained to exclaim, ‘* Oh, what a people!” 


DUELLING AND WAR. 


As a curious commentary upon the general subject of 
war came the paper in Harper’s Magazine for March, 
1887, entitled ‘* Duelling in Paris.” Entirely to my 
amazement, and I am quite sure equally to the surprise 
of a large proportion of its readers, the article showed 
that the duel, both in theory and practice, was at that 
late date the orthodox method for settling disputes among 


cultivated Frenchmen. ‘* Never has the rapier been held | 


in higher honor in France than at the present day, and 
perhaps never since the times of Richelieu and the Fronde 
bas duelling been more common.” Recent events show 
that this is still true in 1893. 


We rejoice to hear of its decadence in the German Uni- | 
versities, but it has not lost its hold on fashionable society | 


in the German empire. 


But the men of France and Germany at least have the 
courage of their convictions. They carry their belief in 
an appeal to arms as a necessity in the settlement of 
human affairs from high to low, through all the varieties 
of case and number. They apply the principle in a gen- 
eral way, and appeal to the same tribunal for the arrange- 
ment of individual as for complex difficulties. There is 
no break in their logic. It starts from an absolutely false 
principle, but we must do them the justice of confessing 
that they maintain the same false principle throughout. 
They do not attempt to serve a certain purpose by leaving 
their first premises in the lurch and adopting a wholly 
opposite line of argument. It is we, Americans and Eng- 
lish, who are guilty of this moral perversion. We despise 
the duel. We ignore it utterly as a standard for the reg- 
ulation of dispute or the righting of wrong. We sneer, 
from our loftier conception of reason, at the primitive 
and untrained intelligence which can see use or cause for 
such a blot upon civilization in the nineteenth century. 
And then, still sustained by the heroic sense of superi- 
ority, we calmly turn about and make our preparations 
for the greatest duel of all ; —a duel of hundreds of thou- 
sands instead of single men ; — and we proceed to burn, to 
kill, to destroy, by every art which the ingenuity of the 
intellect can devise and the skill of the hand accomplish. 
We maim and blight thousands of lives instead of one; 
we cripple the resources of a nation instead of a house- 
bold; we bring despair and rebellion into whole commu- 
nities of men — and we carry away just as much triumph, 
as much reward of conscience and as much vindication of 
right, victor or vanquished, as the two men from their 
duelling field. Yet we look down upon our fiery French 
brother because he happens to be more logical than our- 
selves! ‘- Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.”” Who was 
it that spoke of straining out the gnat and swallowing the 
camel? I would like to commend that little sentence to 
the profound attention of every man who is tempted to 
turn from the article in Harper’s — and who will not be? 
— with an emotion of self-satisfaction and serene con- 
gratulation that we are not like unto those French and 
German publicans, who offend our finer sensibilities by 
such absurdities against common sense. 


SOCIETY OF AMERICAN FRIENDS OF RUSSIAN 
FREEDOM. 


Protest Against the Russian Extradition Treaty. 


The Executive Committee of the Society of American 
Friends of Russian Freedom wish to enter their solemn 
protest against the consummation of the treaty which is 
now under consideration at Washington between the 
United States government and the Russian autocracy. 
The terms of this treaty are still officially withheld from 
the American people ; but uncontradicted rumors declare 
that it includes an extradition clause by which any person 
_ accused by the Russian autocracy of an attempt, from 

whatever motive, upon the life of the Czar or other mem- 
| ber of the royal family, and taking refuge in this country, 


shall be returned by our authorities to be dealt with 
according to Russian practices. This treaty compromises 
the moral attitude of the American people. 

Our protest is made upon no basis of approval of 
assassination as a right or wise method in revolution. It 
| is based on the fact that, however wrong such a method 


| may be, men have been driven to its use by the still 

greater wrongs inflicted by the Russian autocracy on the 
| Russian people. These men, however their acts and 
methods may be deplored, are not ordinary criminals, but 
are strictly what, it is understood, this treaty declares 
them not to be,— political offenders; and we object to 
delivering up any political offenders to the Russian autoc- 
racy, because that autocracy has shown itself to be 
morally irresponsible in its treatment of political offenders, 
and inhuman in its conduct toward political thinkers who 
would not be considered offenders in any country governed 
by constitutional and civilized methods. 


The Russian who strikes at the Czar commits a crime 
against a person in behalf of a people. The Russian 
autocracy commits crimes against a whole people in the 
interests of a person, a family and an official class. We 
earnestly protest against the surrender of the lesser to the 
greater offender against the forms, the order and the moral 
sentiment of modern civilization. 

It is unworthy of the government and the people of the 
United States to aid in the barbarous practices of the 
Russian autocracy, which we maintain to be morally in- 
competent to try the Revolutionists whom its own despo- 
tism has created. This treaty is a treaty not with a peo- 
ple, but with a class. 

We protest, because jury trial is now almost unknown 
in Russia in political cases. 

We protest, because it would be impossible for our local 
courts, upon whom would fall the responsibility of extradi- 
tion, to weigh the evidence in such cases, by reason of the 
wide difference between Russian and American views of 
what constitutes implication in guilt. This difference is 
strikingly shown by Sect. 242 of the Russian criminal 
law, which runs as follows: 

‘* The ill contrivement (against the life or person or 
dignity of the Lord and Emperor) is regarded as an 
accomplished crime, not only in case an attempt has 
already been made by the wrong-doer to put his criminal 
intentions into operation, but also as soon as he has 
started any preparations whatever for this purpose, either 
by urging another person to take part in those intentions, 
or by plotting a conspiracy or starting a secret society for 
that end, or by joining such a society or conspiracy, or 
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else by expressing either by word or in writing his opinions 
and suppositions on this subject or in what other manner 
soever.”” 

The preceding and following sections, 241 and 243, 
provide among other things that ‘all persons whose 
offences fall within Sect. 242 are subject to capital punish- 
ment.” Some years ago, under the operation of these 
sections, a young student of the University of Kieff, in 
whose possession pamphlets were discovered, advocating 
representative government for Russia, was charged with 
an attempt against the life of the Czar, found guilty, and 
hanged. 

We protest, finally, against this treaty, because it 
makes a concession to Russia which we have refused to 
Great Britain, and which is contrary to the general practice 
of civilized nations. An exception in favor of a despotism 
like that of the Russia of to-day would be especially repug- 
nant to the feeling of the American people, would be an 
innovation upon the recognized order among nations and 
an offence to the moral sense of mankind. 

Jut1a Warp Howe. Francis J. GARRISON. 
Epwin D. Mean. Epmunp Noste. 
Liture B. Cuace Wyman. Arrtour Hosart. 
Pirt DILLINGHAM. 


OUR HEROES. 


BY EMMA PLAYTER SEABURY. 


Heroes are not for battle-fields alone, 
Inspired by martial music; willing feet 
Bear tidings of great joy to souls they greet 
All up and down the world. Behind a throne 
They find the fettered slave, and voice this moan 
Wherever freedom speaks; all perils meet 
Of tempest, desert, tyrant, cells retreat, 
And wear the thorns of others as their own. 
When Kennan pleads with passioned eloquence 
For patriots and exiles; at the plow, 
Grand Tolstoi toils on with his peasants. When 
A Damien gives his life to recompense 
A leper’s curse. Pity the scoffer, thou 
That sees not God shine in the hearts of men. 
—In Our Day. 


GERMAN PARLIAMENT. 


SEssION OF THE 29TH or FeBRUARY, 1893. 


Deputy Barto: I take the liberty at the present time 
of introducing the question of the foundation of a per- 
manent tribunal of arbitration. In America the move- 
ment for arbitration has gone on steadily increasing: 
Numerous members of the English House of Commons 
and a few Peers have joined the movement. Their 
proposal to President Cleveland was received by him with 
much interest. So also in France the President of the 
Council, Mr. Floquet, expressed himself strongly in favor 
of a movement for the introduction of treaties of arbitra- 
tion between nations. In a recent discussion in the 
House of Representatives, the President of the United 
States was asked to take steps for the stipulation of simi- 
lar treaties. On the 7th of March there will be brought 
before the English House of Commons a similar motion. 
On the 4th of March, furthermore, there will be a change 
in the presidency of the United States. Mr. Cleveland 


will occupy again the presidential chair. It would be of 
great advantage to civilization if such treaties should be 
stipulated between several powers. For this reason I 
shoutd be very glad if Germany would take an active 
part in the movement. As far as regards any application 
to European States, the matter yet lies in a very remote 
future. But an agreement with America will be suffi- 
ciently easy to give a concrete basis to the new idea. 


Secretary or Strate Von We have 
received from the United States government a communi- 
cation in regard to the steps which have been taken in 
reference to the subject in question. But such communi- 
cation containing no interpretation of its meaning, we 
confined ourselves simply to acknowledging the receipt of 
it. The governments of Europe, so far as I know, have, 
up to the present time, given very little attention to these 
questions which are being pushed forward in America, 
and I do not see that this will be the case soon. 


As for Germany, we have often shown ourselves ready, 
in special cases, to have disputes settled by arbitration, 
and this we shall stiil doin the future according to the 
nature of the cases which may arise, but without taking a 
general obligation in advance to submit to an international 
tribunal of arbitration all differences between States, in 
order to have a solution of them by this means; that is, 
we must take into account, as it seems to me, the present 
political situation of Europe and not bring about grave 
difficulties for Germany. 


Deputy Beset: The German Empire ought not to be 
less interested in the question of a tribunal of arbitration 
than North America, England and France. The political 
condition of Europe weighs like a crushing load on all its 
populations. Every step toward preventing a catastrophe 
in Europe ought to be hailed with delight. Herr Von 
Marschall has not given a satisfactory reply. Especially 
has he not specified what would be the nature of the dif- 
ficulties into which such a proceeding would bring Germany 
in relation to other powers, If perchance the question of 
Alsace-Lorraine should be raised, Germany could meet it 
with the most perfect tranquillity. In this way she could 
prove most effectually her love for peace. Furthermore 
by such a step Germany would win the sympathy of all 
the peoples of Europe. If this step should meet with 
general favor, there would result an advance of civiliza- 
tion of the very first importance. If it should not be well 
received, Germany would, on account of having taken it, 
acquire still greater prestige, because she would have 
demonstrated that she is not animated by those purposes 
with which she is wrongly charged by other States. The 
initiative in such a movement would bring glory to the 
German government and advantage to the German people. 
The German Parliament would do well, therefore, to take 
advantage of the first opportunity which offers to enter 
upon the consideration of a proposition such as has been 
already treated by the United States Representatives. If 
the German Parliament should put forward such a prop- 
osition, the government could not oppose it. Whatever 
might be the result of such a step, we at any rate would 
acquire from it honor and glory and some real advantage. 


CHaNcELLOR Von Caprivi: Deputy Bebel has recom- 
mended to us tribunals of arbitration for the solution of 
European quarrels. He has admitted also the possibility 
that a tribunal of arbitration might bring before its bar 
the question of Alsace-Lorraine. He has likewise hinted 
that we were not without blame for the provocation of the 
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war of 1870-71, and that there are persons still more con- 
vinced than he himself that this is true. 

Whenever such a tribunal should be formed and should 
enter upon the practical work of adjusting difficulties, if 
it should conclude that Germany ought to restore Alsace- 
Lorraine, I am, for my part, most firmly persuaded that 
the German nation would never submit to such a tribunal 
of arbitration (bravo! on the right), but would give even 
the last drop of its blood rather than restore Alsace- 
Lorraine (loud applause on the right). 

Deruty Tribunals of arbitration, if estab- 
lished, would act in the case of future difficulties, not 
those which are past. 

Deruty BaumBacn: The question of tribunals of 
arbitration was thoroughly discussed at the Interparlia- 
mentary Conference at Berne. I was myself present. 
Some French delegates proposed that a discussion be 
evoked in the separate parliaments in reference to the 
proposition of the American Congress. ‘The question of 
Alsace-Lorraine was not raised, as not being suitable for 
discussion. We agree with the Imperial Chancellor, that 
what has been acquired should not be restored (applause 
on the left). Our idea is that in time it should become a 
maxim of the law of nations that treaties of arbitration 
should be tried before appeal is made to the ultimo ratio 
regum. Weare of opinion that such an idea is realizable, 
and we beg of the Chancellor to consider the subject with 
more kindliness than he has done heretofore. 


WILL THERE EVER BE ANOTHER GREAT WAR? 


(The following symposium was published in a recent number of 
the Boston Globe.) 


ADMIRAL LEWIS A. KIMBERLY. 
(Retired List United States Navy.] 

In reply to your question: ‘* Whether the conditions, 
political and mechanical, to day, are such that a great 
war would be impossible?’’ I will state, that as long as 
man continues combative, as well as destructive in his 
nature, and when these qualities are not coatrolled by 
moral and educational forces, there will not only be wars, 
but great wars. 

A great war is not necessarily a long war; a war may 
be great according to the forces engaged, the expense in- 
curred and the results arising therefrom. 

The fond hopes of many humanitarians, that arbitration 
will supersede arms in settling international disputes in 
the future is a delusion in part, for there are questions 
that several nations would not submit to that mode of 
settlement. 

For instance, I doubt very much whether either Ger- 
many or France would consent to arbitrate in regard to 
the Provinces of Alsace and Lorraine, or that England or 
Russia would be willing to submit the question of their 
respective rights in the East to any tribunal of that nature. 
Neither would Turkey agree to arbitrate on the question 
of a relinquishment of that portion of her domain remain- 
ing to her in Europe. 

There are other instances that could be cited in which 
the principals would not consent to settle their differences 
by any such court. 

Therefore, when the time in the near future arrives for 


| 
_asolution of the above mentioned points, they will be 


settled by war, and they will be great wars, not only in 
the numbers of the opposing forces, but in money and 
material, as well as in results. 

The great advances made in the manufacture of rapid- 
firing guns and other weapons of destruction, as well as 
in explosives, in the means of rapidly concentrating great 
armies, the rapidity of transmitting orders and informa- 
tion in the field by telegraph and telephone, the great 
speed combined with carrying capacity of the modern 
steamships, will all tend to shorten the time of hostilities, 
but not to lessen the effects of making such wars great. 


There may be also a time in the life of a nation when a 
war is absolutely the only means by which it can attain a 
healthy and prosperous condition and continue in exist- 
ence by freeing itself from deep-seated and long-borne 
corrupting influences that sap its strength and threaten 
its destruction. Hence as man has not yet attained that 
perfection of character by which he can safely dispense 
with his offensive and defensive powers, he will continue 
to use them when occasion requires, as he has done here- 
tofore. 

REV. W. D. P. BLISS. 
(Of the Church of the Carpenter.] 


Probably there will be another great war, but it will be 
a war to prevent there being any more war. War is 
carried on by governments. Individuals quarrel, but 
they do not war. Government to-day is carried on by the 
rich. The next great social movement will be the captur- 
ing of government by the common people in the interest 
of universal brotherhood. 

In the present state of human development this struggle 
will probably call out from the aristocracies or plutocra- 
cies that to-day rule armed resistance, against which the 
people will wage war and win. 

When the people have won war will disappear. Social- 
ism will not make war. ‘Today Germany, Austria, 
France, Russia, even England and America maintain 
armies, not to please the poor, but to please the rich. 
The rich in Europe, by calling attention to a possible war 
between nations, seek to distract the attention of the poor 
from the social problem. 

In Europe and America they also rely upon the army 
to put down any insurrection of the poor. It will not 
serve, however. The people are slowly rising to their 
heritage and the end is drawing near. At such a time as 
we think not the Master cometh. When ye hear of wars 
and rumors, then know ye that the end draweth nigh. 

War is wrong, but wrong is ignorance. Therefore men 
shall grow out of it. 

Those who know the higher powers will never war. 
Those who are yet on plane of force had better use it than 
remain stagnant, There is something lower as well as 
higher than war. ‘* First pure, then peaceable,” but the 
kingdom of love shall conquer the kingdom of strife at 
the last. Towards this we are moving. 

JOHN C. ROPES, ESQ. 
(Military Historian.) 

It would be very hazardous to express a definite opinion 
whether another great war is possible or probable. One 
can only say that there is no reason why a great war is 
impossible. 

Continued on page 116. 
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THE DREAM OF PEACE. 


Is it then only a dream? Shall mankind awake cen- 
tury after century to find its best ideal farther and farther 
from realization? Shall ‘‘ the panoply and pomp of war 
sit heavier on the world”’ as generation after generation 
passes by? Shall ‘‘the racial antagonisms, the long- 
cherished hatreds, and the bitter ashes of former quarrels ” 
last forever? Have John Bright and Charles Sumner 
and Victor Hugo been false interpreters of the destiny of 
humanity? That is what the Birmingham Mail, which 
we quote on another page, seems to prophesy. We do 
not believe it. Such a view is not only a false interpre- 
tation of the condition of human society to day, but it is 
also an assertion, scarcely disguised, of the supremacy of 
evil, that this world belongs to the Devil and not to God, 
that all high, unselfish effort for the promotion of a great 
reform is in the end to see itself hopelessly foiled before 
the rising and on-rushing tide of iniquity. 

The Mail, like many other papers and many good peo- 
ple, ‘* sees and approves the better,’’ but has no confi- 
dence that it will ultimately win. ‘* That John Bright's 
dream will ultimately be realized” ‘- is a consummation 
devoutly to be desired.” ‘* Economic principles are 
spreading much more widely ” and ‘* the sense of justice 
is reaching farther into and tearing up the selfishness of 
individuals,” but the Mail’s ‘‘ faith trembles.’’ The fact 
is it has no faith at all. It stands before the gigantic 
war evil, as it now exists in Europe, and openly approves 
it. Nations must be ready with armaments sufficient to 
make their claims and assert them, or go backward. 

The great mistake in the Mail’s position is that it inter- 
prets the future of society from the standpoint of evil and 
not of good. It sees and fully appreciates the monstrous 
burdens of war preparation and the racial hatreds out of 
which these preparations spring. But it sees only these. 
These are its ‘* incontrovertible weight of facts.” To it 
there are no other pages of history than these blood- 
stained ones. Fixing its eye exclusively on these appall- 
ing facts of history, which are of course enough to make 
any lover of his kind grow crimson with shame, the Mail, 
logically enough from such a point of view, concludes 
that this bloody stream of iniquity is always to flow on. 
But it forgets the other side of history. It has no appre- 
ciation of the rising tides of good which have swept one 
evil after another out of existence and are now attacking 
the very deepest seated iniquities of human society. Does 


not the Mail know that the average of human nature, in 
civilized countries to-day, is a very different thing from 
what it was centuries ago, or even during the first half of 


the present century? And it is this changed human 
nature, tamer and more self-controlled and given to more 
sens ble thinking than it once was, that is forming peace 
societies and workingmen’s arbitration leagues, that is 
lifting up its voice in the pulpit and in the press and in 
legislative halls agzinst the iniquity of war. 

But it is not alone or even chiefly on what has been 
done that the peace man bases his confidence. The 
motive of his work is much deeper than that. War is 
wicked, unreasonable, inhuman, and God has said that 
it shall disappear. Peace is the supremest of blessings. 
This is the thought which inspires the peace movement, 
and causes men to work cheerfully and confidently on, 
though they may see no immediate fruit of their toils. 

But after all, the fruits of the last half century of peace 
work are very apparent to any one who has eyes to see. 
Th»? signs of the times are to such a one perfectly clear. 
No one expects the war system to disappear at once and 
without a struggle. The costliness and destructiveness 
of modern wars, to which the Mail alludes, are a curious 
sort of evidence to be adduced to prove that war will last 
forever. 

When an iniquity runs mad, as the war system is now 
doing, even indifferent people are likely to awaken to the 
sense of its presence and assist in its overthrow. 

The Mail does not think that peace will ever come ‘* by 
means of human agency.” Neither do we; that is, by 
human agency alone. But it will certainly never come 
without human agency. It may even have to come in 
opposition to much misdirected, though well-meant, 
human agency. But there is an ‘* agency” from on high 
which mingles with and gives strength to rightly directed 
human effort. Thisis the agency which has been working 
through all the Christian centuries transforming human 
nature and human society, and preparing slowly but surely 
that time when the nations shall learn war no more. The 
present generation and half a dozen more, with all their 
doubting and half-hearted journals, may pass away, but 
the forces that are creating ‘‘the coming peace” will 
work on, under the blessing and inspiration of the Prince 
of Peace until 

“ Grim-visaged war hath smoothed his wrinkled front ” 
and ‘‘ the arbitrationist’s dream”’ has become the grand- 
est reality. 


OPENING OF THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


Before this number of the Apvocare reaches our readers 
President Cleveland will have started the machinery at 
Jackson Park and the big Columbian Exposition will have 
been set going. The buildings and grounds are not yet 
all in order, but the chaotic condition of things will soon 
disappear and the streams of visitors will see nothing but 
the completed product of the years of planning and toil. 

It is certain that the Exposition will be a great one, the 
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greatest that the world has ever seen. The event which 
it commemorates is a great one, and has served to turn 
the eyes of all the world to Chicago, the wonder-city of 
the centuries. In architecture no Exposition has had such 
piles of well-constructed, stately and noble buildings as 
this one. In these will be seen the material products of 
the thought and skill of nearly every clime, revealing the 
intellectual and to some extent the moral greatness of the 
men and women who have made them. 

The Exposition will without doubt have its bad sides. 
The evil that is in the world always tends to concentrate 
its energies where the most people are gathered together 
and the chances of mischief are greatest. But it will have 
its good sides also, and these will far outweigh the other. 
It is not the worse but the better elements of our time 
which have planned and organized this Exposition. They 
will likewise control it. Chicago will be no worse a city 
during this summer than itordinarilyis. On the contrary, 
it will probably be much better. Nine tenths of the people 
who go to the Fair will be from the average intelligent and 
respectable citizenship of the nations, and not from ‘*‘ the 
baser sort.” 

The occasion will be one of much educative influence, 
but it will be more than that. It will bring into contact 
people of different lands, of different languages and man- 
ners, and give them greater mutual respect and confidence. 
This effect will be produced more particularly by the series 
of one hundred Congresses to be held during the summer, 
a thing unique in the history of Expositions. It wasa 
noble thought that brought into existence these Con- 
gresses. ‘They will bring together many of the greatest, 
wisest and best of all lands. What they will accomplish 
for the speedier realization of the brotherhood and soli- 
darity of mankind will be incalculable. 

We are disposed then to look hopefully on the Expo- 
sition. ‘Ihe lovers of home, of good order and of the 
divine law have made a brave and measurably successful 
effort to have the Fair represent the truest and best ele- 
ments in our civilization. It will not be all that it ought 
to be from the standpoint of the best Christian ideals, but 
it is sure to have many good and wholesome fruits. 


THE BOYS’ BRIGADE COURIER. 


The Boys’ Brigade now has an organ devoted to its 
interests, under the title of the Boys’ Brigade Courier, 
published at Cincinnati, Ohio. This weekly journal is 
not yet half a year old, but its origin and rapid develop- 
ment serve to show how strongly the Brigade movement 
is taking hold of the Churches and Christian Associations 
of young men, and to what proportions it is likely to grow 
in the near future. 

It is no pleasure to have to criticise a movement whose 
professed object is to attract the boys to the churches and 


to win them to Christ. We deeply sympathize with every 
innocent and expedient means of attaining thisend. The 
church has been very unwise in its generation in its neglect, 
often extremely careless and criminal neglect, of the boys 
at that age when they need the most constant, the most 
prayerful and at the same time the most patient and sym- 
pathetic attention. But, in the name of that very Chris- 
tianity which this movement seeks to promote and in the 
name of the salvation and ultimate good of the boys 
themselves, we cannot throw off the duty of protesting 
against it as radically inconsistent with the real spirit of 
Christianity, as well as peculiarly fitted to make the intro- 
duction of conscriptive militarism into our country much 
easier during the coming generation. 

A glance at the Boys’ Brigade Courier shows to what 
a great extent military ideas and military methods domi- 
nate the whole institution. The gun and the sword and 
the drill are everywhere in the forefront, and will be, in 
the very nature of the case. Christianity, even as it is 
comprehended by the promoters of the Brigade, though 
theoretically the inspiring reason of the movement, is 
practically quite subordinate. The system of military 
tactics of the United States Army is adopted en bloc and 
incorporated into the regular training. ‘* Strict obedience 
and discipline shall be enforced by all officers,” the con- 
stitution does not say by what means. 

A writer in the copy of the Boys’ Brigade Courier lying 
on the desk before us says: ‘* I think I may say that boys 
invariably admire soldiers, looking up to them as a type of 
manliness. Few cliques of boys do not at some time in 
their history organize into military squads in their play, 
and as they grow older they look forward to going to 
West Point, to joining the militia, or at least to going to 
a military school.” He goes on to say: ‘* We do not aim 
to make soldiers of the boys purely and simply, but to use 
the interest developed by the manly exercises and disci pline 
of military drill for a high purpose, etc.” 

Nothing could be truer than the statement about boys 
admiring soldiers and so on. But will the Brigade de- 
crease this natural admiration, as it ought to do, if the 
boys are to be made Christians through its use? It is 
not necessary to ‘* aim to make soldiers of the boys ;” that 
will take care of itself just as naturally as water flows 
down hill. But it will take years for this result to appear, 
and herein lies the great danger of the whole thing. Na- 
poleon admired soldiers and played soldier when a small 
boy and was encouraged by his mother to do so, and he 
became one of the greatest criminals of history. The sol- 
dier type of manliness, when you get back of the parade 
and the fine order, into the realities of the camp and of 
the field is not the one which Christian teachers ought to 
encourage oreven excuse. 

One can not read much of what is said about the Boys’ 
Brigade without a painful sense of the imperfect and even 
radically wrong conception of the religion of Jesus which 
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prevails among professed Christians. If the Boys’ Bri- 
gade movement should succeed in winning large numbers 
of boys to the Church and infusing into their minds this 
perverted notion of Christianity, it would be almost if not 
quite as well to leave them where they are. If fighting 
and bloodshed, if hatred and killing of enemies personal 
or national, if the passion and frenzy of the battle-field 
are right and Christian, then let the Brigade movement 
go on byall means. If the result of the movement shall 
be, in after years, to give a deeper insight into and fuller 
acceptance of the spirit of the sermon on the mount, which 
is the very essence of the moral teachings of Christ, with- 
out the practice of which we do not see how any one can 
be a true and complete Christian, we shall be the first to 
withdraw what we have said about the deceitful and dan- 
gerous tendencies of the Brigade and to speak in praise 
of what it has accomplished. 


FORCED MILITIA SERVICE IN CONNECTICUT. 


The Military Commission of the Connecticut House of 
Representatives reported on the 20th of April a bill pro- 
posing radical changes in the military law of the State. 
The following are the principai provisions of the bill : 

The military enrolment of all male citizens between 
eighteen and forty-five years of age is to be made in the 
respective towns in the month of January and reported 
to the adjutant-general within fifteen days. 

The following enrolled persons shall be exempt from 
military duty on the payment of two dollars annually in 
lieu thereof: Those suffering from mental or physical 
disabilities, those who served in the war and were honor- 
ably discharged, volunteer firemen, warden or deputy 
warden of State prison, those who served in the militia or 
as a fireman for five years. 

A judge-advocate-general is added to the governor’s 
staff, and the governor may appoint on his staff as an in- 
spector any regular army officer detailed at his request. 

It is provided that the National Guard may consist in 
time of peace of forty-eight companies of infantry, one 
signal corps, one battery of artillery, one machine-gun 
battery, and a hospital corps, and a band attached to each 
regiment, all organized in one brigade. The governor 
may increase the force at his discretion in case of war, 
insurrection or imminent danger thereof. The term of 
first enlistment is changed from five to three years ; sub- 
sequent enlistments may be for two years. 

A judge-advocate, a commissary of subsistence and two 
orderlies are added to the brigadier-general’s staff. There 
is created a major for each battalion of infantry, who has 
an adjutant and a sergeant-major on his staff. Congres- 
sional district lines of organization of regiments are not 
retained, but the companies may be located where the 
judgment of the governor, adjutant-general and brigade 
commander may dictate. The law provides for the build- 
ing of a State armory in each town having two or more 
companies. 

We do not know what action the Connecticut House 
will take on the bill, but the bare fact of its being pro- 


posed ought to awaken such an outburst of opposition 
among the citizens of Connecticut as to effectually pre- 
vent the measure from making any progress. Enforced 
military service, even in the form in which it is here pro- 
posed, is a long step toward the adoption of the conscrip- 
tive, standing army system of the old world. 

Condemnation of the senseless European system with 
its crushing burdens on the people is nearly universal 
among thoughtful Americans, and yet it seems that we 
are to stand idly by and see militarism make one inroad 
after another on our freedom until at last we shall be 
bound hand and foot. If those who have been much 
abroad and seen the dreadful curse of the European forced 
militarism dare to utter a word of warning they are usually 
met with indifference. They are told that there is no 
danger here. America would not tolerate such a thing. 
We cannot believe that the citizens of Connecticut will 
be blind to the ultimate dangers lurking behind the pro. 
posed measure. As Americans, as lovers of civil and 
religious freedom, they ought to protest against the be- 
ginnings of a system which, if introduced in our States, 
will be productive of incalculable moral and material 
mischief in the years to come. 


PRELIMINARY PROGRAM OF THE FIFTH UNI- 
VERSAL PEACE CONGRESS. 


The following preliminary program for the Chicago 
Peace Congress has been prepared by the Committee on 
Arbitration and Peace of the World’s Congress Auxiliary 
and the Committee on Organization appointed by the 
Peace Societies. It will remain open for revision for a 
few weeks. The Committees hope to be able to publish 
it completed, with names of officers and speakers, early 
in June. In addition to the speakers selected to prepare 
papers on the different topics, provision will be made for 
discussion, in short speeches, of the various subjects. 
During the week of the Congress there will be special con- 
ferences, or Sectional Meetings, for the discussion of par- 
ticular phases of the peace propaganda. The delegates 
of the Peace Societies will hold several such Conferences. 

The Congress will be held in the Memorial Art Palace, 
beginning on the 14th of August and lasting one week. 

PROGRAM. 
I. 
OpentnG Session. 

(a.) Addresses of Welcome. 

(5.) Address by the President of the Congress. 

(c.) Responses by Delegates from Different Nations. 


II. 


SOCIETIES AND CONGRESSES. 


(a.) Origin of Peace Societies ; Principles and Pur- 
poses of their Foundation. 
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(4.) History and Work of Peace Societies in Europe. 

(c.) History and Work of Peace Societies in America. 

(d.) The Origin and Development of Peace Congresses 
and Conferences. 


III. 


Tue Economic Aspects or War. 
(4.) Waste of Life and Property. 
Derangement of Commerce, etc. 
(c.) Burdens on the People. 


IV. 
Woman War. 

(a.) The Curse of War upon Woman. 

(4.) Woman’s Power to Maintain or to Suppress War. 

(c.) Organizations of Women for the Promotion of 
Peace. 

INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 

(a.) The History and Proved Practicability of Inter- 
national Arbitration. 

(b.) ‘Treaties of Arbitration and Difficulties in the 
Way of Securing Their Establishment. Tri- 
bunals of Arbitration ; Difficulty of Creating 
Them for Special Cases. 

(c.) Organization of a Permanent International Court 
of Arbitration ; Its Advantages, Constitution, 
Powers, Limitations, Proceedings, Location, 


ete. 
VI. 
Law or Nations. 
(a.) International Law as an influence that makes for 
Peace. The possibility of its codification by 
a permanent International Court of Arbitra- 
tion. 
(5.) The Pan-American Congress; What It Has Ac- 
complished. 
VII. 


Tue Frarernat Union or Peorres. 

(a.) False Ideas of Patriotism ; International Animos- 
ities and How They May Be Removed. 

(6.) Grounds of Fraternal Union in Language, Liter- 
ature, Art, Science, Commerce, etc. 

(c.) The Proper Relation of Nationality to Interna- 
tionalism. 

VIII. 


Between Lasor anp Capirat. 

(a.) Tribunals for the Settlement of Labor Difficul- 
ties; Principles on Which They Should Be 
Established. 

(5.) State Boards of Arbitration and Boards of Con- 
ciliation. 

(c.) Commercial Arbitration by Boards of Trade and 
Similar Organizations. 


IX. 


Sunpay, Peace Service, Aueusr 20. 


(a.) The Moral and Social Aspects of War. 
(6) Religious Principles of the Peace Movement. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


The American Peace Society has secured for the Chi- 
cago Peace Exhibit two paintings of rare value. One 
is a life-sized oil painting of Charles Sumner, in sitting 
posture, made from life by the late Edgar Parker of Boston. 
The other is a painting in oil of John G. Whittier, copied by 
Mr. Charles S. Parker from an original by his uncle, Edgar 
Parker. All who have read Charles Sumner’s great oration 
on the ‘* True Grandeur of Nations”’ know that no greater 
than he has arisen among statesmen to advocate and 
defend the cause of peace. Whittier was no less noted 
among men of letters for his conscientious and consistent 
advocacy of the same. All our friends who go to Chicago 
will want to see the pictures of these two great men. 

In other respects also the Peace Exhibit promises to be 
a most excellent one. The Chairman of the Committee 
on Peace Exhibit, Alfred H. Love, of Philadelphia, has 
spared no pains to make it a creditable display of what 
the peace cause is, and what it is accomplishing. 


The Behring Sea Arbitrators began their labors at Paris 
on the 4th of April. The American counsel objected to 
the admission of a supplementary report offered by Eng- 
land after the counter cases had been completed. The 
court decided not to admit it. This decision has pro- 
bably no bearing whatever on the final decision of the case. 
The chief event of the proceedings so far has been the 
argument of Mr. Carter for the American case. It has 
been a lengthy one and is said to have been very able. 
The chief point of his argument was, not that Behring Sea 
is a closed sea, but the right and duty of protecting a val- 
uable industry both for the sake of the United States and 
of the civilized world. 

No more important case, considering its many bearings, 
has ever been submitted to a court of arbitration and that 
it should be decided right is of much greater concern than 
that it should be decided in favor of this country or that. 


The International Peace Bureau held its semi-annual 
meeting at Berne on the 8th of April. The Bureau con- 
sists of fifteen members who were elected by the Peace 
Congress at Berne in August last. Of these were present 
Frederick Bajer of Denmark, Hodgson Pratt of England, 
Messrs. Richter and Wirth of Germany, Angelo Mazzo- 
leni of Italy, Henry Lafontaine of Belgium, Messrs. 
Ducommun, Gobat and Marcusen of Switzerland. Mr. 
Emile Arnaud of France was represented by Mrs. Maria 
Goeg of Geneva. The Baroness Von Suttner of Austria 
by Professor Marcusen, B. F. Trueblood and Mrs. Belva 
A. Lockwood by Mr. Elie Ducommun. Frederick Passy 
of France and Nicolas Fleva of Roumania were not repre- 
sented but sent written statements. 
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The financial statement of the Bureau was given and 
approved. It was decided to submit to the next meeting 
of the Bureau, which will take place immediately after the 
Chicago Congress, a proposition for the establishment of 
a permanent endowment fund and in the meantime to 
make an appeal in its behalf to all the peace societies. 

A report of the incorporation of the Society af the Inter- 
national Peace Bureau under the laws of Switzerland was 
received and approved. 

The principal subject of discussion at the first session 
was the coming Congress at Chicago, and the Bureau 
decided to communicate to all the Peace Societies of 
Europe the desirability of their being represented at 
Chicago by those who by word and pen have shown their 
interest in the cause of human brotherhood. 


Mr. Hodgson Pratt, President of the International 
Arbitration and Peace Association, in a recent letter to 
the Secretary of the American Peace Society says that the 
recent meeting of the International Peace Bureau at Berne 
was very satisfactory andencouraging. ‘‘ These meetings 
of the chief workers are so useful in enabling them to 
understand one another and one another’s ideas and pro- 
jects thoroughly, and in preventing overlapping or con- 
flicting work.” With this sentiment we are in the most 
hearty sympathy. More than in any other way is peace 
made by people meeting and working together and trying 
to understand one another. 


The prize of £50 offered by the International Arbitra- 
tion and Peace Association for the best essay to be used 
as a chapter in a school reading book has been awarded 
to Monsieur A. Séve, of St. Andre-le-danoux, France. 
About sixty essays were offered in competition for the 
prize, some of which, Concord says, “* were more elaborate 
and possibly more learned.’ The prize was given to Mr. 
Seve on account of the simplicity of the style of his essay 
and its general suitableness to be used in a school reader. 
We hope to print the essay in a future issue. 


Provision has been made for the immediate testing of 
the constitutionality of the Chinese Exclusion Law. 

The plan is for a Chinaman to be arrested in New York 
on May 6, the first day after the expiration of the year 
which Chinese residents were given within which to reg- 
ister, and to have him taken before a commissioner, as 
provided by the law. 

The commissioner will decide that he ought to be 
deported, and an appeal will be taken to Judge Lacombe 
of the United States circuit court upon the ground that 
the Chinaman is entitled to release on a writ of habeas 
corpus. Judge Lacombe, it is understood, will decide in 
accordance with the terms of the act, that such a writ 


cannot issue, and that the provision against the writ of 
habeas corpus for subjects of a foreign power is not in 
conflict with the constitution. 

The counsel for the Chinamen will then appeal to the 
supreme court, and arguments will be heard at once upon 
all the law questions involved. 

Even if the law should be decided constitutional, which 
we have reason to hope will not be the case, it will reimain 
none the less wicked and un-American. 


Not much can be said at this writing of the prospects 
of the German army bill. The Emperor has had an in- 
terview with the Pope at the Vatican, and did not get to 
kiss his hand. The Clericals in Germany are mad at the 
interference which the Pope is rumored to be about to 
exercise as to their vote on the bill. The Emperor will 
visit on the way home at Carlsruhe the Grand Duke of 
Baden, who has been the mainstay of the house of Hohen- 
zollern since the formation of the empire. Chancellor 
Caprivi still threatens to dissolve the Reichstag in case of 
defeat. 


The New York Sun suggests a new line of activity for 
the Peace Societies, in the following bit of fine raillery: 

** Our valued friends, the Peace Societies, have some- 
thing very important to think of in the rapidity with which 
improvements in armor are gaining upon improvements 
in guns, and in the numerous plans and inventions of 
‘ bullet-proof’ suits. It is not impossible that the Peace 
Societies should seek to attain their object by giving their 
money and their energies to the development of protect- 
ing armor for men and ships. By the year 1950, or later, 
war may have ceased from the inability of the combatants 
to kill one another. Then the only thing for the com- 
munders of armies to do will be to doff their dicers to each 
other, after the style of the polite warriors of Fontenoy, 
and say,‘ Gentlemen of the other side, will you please 
kill yourselves first?’ ” 

If we were sure that an end could be put to war by 
the ‘* development of protective armor for men and ships,” 
we should certainly advise the Peace Societies to forma 
syndicate at once for the improvement and manufacture 
of such armor, for even the most harmless non-resistant 
of us could very conscientiously invest his means in such 
an enterprise. We are afraid, however, that the Sun is 
not very serious. 

It has only been a little time since Frank Stockton 
was prophesying that war would soon be so destructive 
as to frighten people into suppressing it. We should 
like the Sun to inform us what sort of an armor-plate it 
thinks would protect the body of a man against the tre- 
mendous balls thrown by the Krupp gun. Until it does 
this, the Peace Societies are likely to go on spending their 
money as usual in trying to persuade men and nations to 
abandon the whole wicked business of fighting and war 
preparations and to behave themselves like decent, intelli- 
gent beings. 
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The friends of peace everywhere will be pained to hear 
of the serious illness of Mr. Louis Ruchonnet, a member 
of the Swiss Federal Council, who so ably and acceptably 
presided over the deliberations of the last Universal Peace 
Congress. We extend to him our warm sympathy and 


trust that he may soon be restored to health and strength. 


The following special invitation, signed by Mr. Ruch- 
onnet, President of the Fourth Universal Peace Congress, 
and by Messrs. Ducommun, Gobat and Marcusen on be- 
half of the International Peace Bureau, has been sent to 
the United States Senators and Representatives, to attend 
the Fifth Universal Peace Congress at Chicago in August : 

Mr. President and gentlemen: The Peace Societies of 
Europe and America have thought that in the midst of 
the splendors of the Universal Exposition at Chicago, at 
which the progress of human genius will be set forth, 
peace, the essential condition of this progress, ought also 
to have its interpreters, received with all the greater kind- 
ness as the United States of America present to the world 
the example of a nation founded upon justice and respect 
for individual rights. ‘The Fourth Universal Peace Con- 
gress, held at Berne from the 22d to the 27th of August, 
1892, decided therefore that the Fifth Congress should 
be held at Chicago in 1893, during the great Exposition. 

The American Peace Societies, with the co-operation 
of the International Bureau, have taken upon themselves 
the organization of this Congress, and have fixed the date 
of this imposing gathering for the 14th of August, 1893. 
The deliberations, it is agreed, will continue one week. 
We should be very much pleased, Mr. President and 
gentlemen, if you would take part in the exercises of our 
Congress, or at least do us the honor of being present as 
a proof of your sympathy with our efforts and as a new 
manifestation of the humanitarian sentiments which have 
always animated the citizens and the rulers of your 
republic. 

This invitation has been submitted to the Vice-Presi- 
dent for the Senate by Mrs. Lockwood, and forwarded to 
the members of the House of Representatives through the 
columns of the Washington Post, as the House is not in 


session. 


The International Peace Bureau sent the following 
address to the Congress which recently met at Dresden, 
on the invitation of Germany, to discuss the measures 
which ought to be taken to prevent the spread of cholera : 

In the name of a large number of peace societies in 
Europe and America we take the liberty of addressing 
you our best wishes for the success of the work of general 
utility which you are called upon to accomplish. It is 
in this class of ideas which are found in the collective 
struggle of humanity against the scourges which threaten 
it that we discover the wise and healthful movement of 
our age toward a better future. 

When the children of a family attempt, with common 
accord, to ward off the influences from without which 
might be injurious to them and lend each other a helping 
hand under the threatenings of a common danger, they 


attach but little importance to the quarrels which divide 
them. In the same way, the European family, menaced 
in its dearest affections and interests by the cholera, sets 
aside to-day all national hatreds in order to oppose the 
threatening scourge with a strong feeling of the solidarity 
of the different nations. We hail your efforts therefore 
with the unwavering faith which we have in the peaceful 
future of the peoples of the world. 


To whatever nationality you belong, you will assist, we 
hope, in creating a new bond between the nations, based 
upon the common defence against an enemy which can 
not be conquered by isolated efforts. May your work be 
fruitful in practical results. 

This work is, furthermore, closely connected with the 
work of peace, for the most active agent in the propaga- 
tion of epidemics is unquestionably war, and it is against 
war that we have risen in the name of justice and of 
kumanity. 


The Lombard Union Peace Society, at Milan, Italy, is 
making great efforts to awaken a deeper interest in the 
cause of peace in that city. In view of the coming Con- 
gress at Chicago their Committee have arranged for a 
course of six public lectures for the months of April and 
May. The subjects of the addresses are as follows: 
‘‘Democracy and War,” ‘‘ Sophisms and Inconsistencies 
of (Italian) Foreign Politics,” ‘* Moral and Social Aspects 
of War,” ‘‘ Internationalism and Federation,” ‘* War and 
Modern Science,” and ‘* The Last Theme.” 

The lectures are to be given respectively by Marquis 
Vilfredo Pareto, Guglielmo Ferrero, Palmiro Premoli, Dr. 
Emilis Caldara, Dr. Napolione Colajanni and E. Teodoro 
Moneta. A strong delegation of Italian peace men is 
expected at Chicago in August. 


Henry M. Stanley, in a letter to the Peace Associa- 
tion, says that the growth of the slave trade at the 
African ports which are under German administration is 
due to the growing practice among German merchants of 
importing into Africa small arms and ammunition. The 
Portuguese merchants are also guilty of the same thing. 
The slave-traders buy these materials of war and are thus 
able to carry on their accursed traffic almost at will. 

Mr. Stanley appeals to the nations of Europe to stop 
this traffic in fire-arms carried on by the merchants of 
Germany and Portugal, for otherwise all efforts to stop 
the slave-trade will be useless. 

In this connection, it may be well for us to remember 
that our own merchants are guilty of the same crime, in 
a somewhat different way, in relation to the New Hebrides 
and other islands. It has only been a few weeks since 
Dr. Paton was imploring our authorities at Washington, 
on behalf of the New Hebrides, to stop the importation 
of rum and of fire-arms into those islands, on the ground 
that they are ruining the natives. We do not know that 
our government has done anything to meet this appeal 
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coming from a race just entering upon civilization. We 
shall probably go on putting forward the false and wicked 
claim of being a civilized people, and at the same time 
continue to destroy the bodies and souls of thousands of 
untutored natives by our base greed of gold. Let us 
complacently throw stones of righteous indignation at 
Germany and Portugal, at France for her Panama corrup- 
tion, and at Italy for her banking wickedness. 


The national liberty pole one hundred thirty-five feet in 
hight, recently erected on the Navesink Highlands by the 
Human Freedom League, the Daughters of the American 
Revolution and other Societies, was consecrated on the 
25th of April by a flag-raising. The first flag put upon it 
was the old Paul Jones flag, of revolutionary fame. Then 
the stars and stripes went up and will hereafter float from 
the pole. In delivering the address of the day Amos P. 
Wilder alluded especially to the peculiar dangers now be- 
setting our national life. On the other hand he pointed 
to the grounds which we have to look forward with confi- 
dence into the future, saying among other things: 

‘* There is a vantage point of optimism at which we may 
all find cheer. It is the public school. ‘To the children 
of the common schools we look to nullify the vicious inpour- 
ings from other lands, and to fight at the polls and in legisla- 
tive halls the battles that their fathers fought to the accom- 
paniment of shot and shell. 

‘* We look to brotherly conference and to the principles 
of justice practically applied, as in contentions between 
individuals, to adjust differences between nations. The 
success of the Alabama award, and the Behring sea nego- 
tiations now pending, are precedents invaluable. How 
preferable such method of settlement to the roar and con- 
fusion and cruelty of war! We love peace. To us itis 
the supreme lesson of these four hundred years.” 

William O. McDowell, Secretary of the Human Freedom 
League, who has been the leading spirit in the conception 
and development of this liberty and peace pole movement 
and in the preparation of the peace and liberty bell for 
the Exposition, in introducing the exercises spoke as fol- 
lows : 

‘*We are about to consecrate a liberty pole that has 
been erected here as the national liberty pole of America, 
by placing upon it, first, the original Stars and Stripes,the 
Paul Jones flag of heroic memory, ‘ Old Glory,’ as the 
sailors love to callit. This flag, made by the hands of 
patriotic women of Philadelphia during the days of the 
American revolution, will be hoisted to its place by a de- 
scendant of that hero who saved it from the waves, when 
lost in battle. 

Then a daughter of the American revolution, bearing 
the name of the immortal Hamilton, will give to the sun- 
shine and the storm, for all time, the flag of our nation. 
This flag will be presented for the purpose by one who has 
done a noble part in reawakening in this land, and in 
these later years, the spirit of 1776. Not in his own 
name does he make this presentation, but representing 
the 30,000 young men scattered all over the North 
American continent, members of the Lyceum League of 
America. 


At a later date two other ceremonics will take place 
around this liberty pole. The one placing upon it a tab- 
let in bronze that shall commemorate Capt. Joshua Huddy, 
the hero martyr of the revolution, who gave his life for his 
country so nobly, without trial, without tremor, at a spot 
near the water’s edge, but shortly removed from this 
locality. 

It is intended that this pole, bearing always the emblem 
of the success of the cause to which he gave the full mea- 
sure of devotion, shall stand as a perpetual memorial to 
his memory. 

The second scene will probably be far-reaching in its 
influences. On the anniversary of some one of the great 
peace events in the history of this nation the flag that 
gives the background to this scene to-day, the stars and 
stripes in the border of white, the flag of human freedom 
and universal peace, will, with appropriate ceremonies, be 
placed upon this national liberty pole, and thereafter, on 
July 4, the anniversary of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, it will take the place of the United States standard, 
in recognition of the fact that this republic is the greatest 
peace society the world has ever known, a government 
founded upon the consent of the governed. 

Again, on Sept. 3, the anniversary of the signing of the 
treaty in 1783, closing the war of the revolution. 

Feb. 6, the date on which, in 1776, France signed the 
treaty of recognition and assistance. 

May 8, the date of the signing in 1871 of the agreement 
to arbitrate the Alabama claim. 

Nov. 4, the anniversary of the date of William Peno’s 
treaty of peace in 1682 with the Indians. 

Jan. 1, the anniversary of the Emancipation proclama- 
tion in 1863. 

Oct. 21, the anniversary of the discovery of America, 
and on such other kindred dates that by consent will be 
accepted as the great peace dates in the history of this 
nation. 

Let us make of the fifth century in our country’s history 
one continued story of earnest, persistent, never-ending 
purpose. Let us see to it that the seed of the Mayflower 
is returned and scattered over the fatherland.” 


President Cleveland thinks that the Russian Extradi- 
tion treaty is not open to the objections so strongly urged 
against it by the friends of Russian freedom. He thinks 
that the document has been so carefully drawn as to suf- 
ficiently guard the right of asylum, and that under it our 
government will have the right to decide in every case 
whether the offence is a political one. 

We sincerely hope this may prove to be true. The 
treaty has not yet been made public. 


Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill for Ireland passed its 
second reading in the House of Commons, April 21st, by 
a majority of 43, the vote being 347 to 304. The dis- 
cussion on the second reading of the bill has been a long 
and earnest one, no bill ever having been allowed a longer 
period to pass its second reading. The subject is among 
the most important that English legislation has ever had 
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to deal with. Mr. Gladstone and his party have bravely 
and conscientiously undertaken to settle the long-standing 
discord between Ireland and the Imperial Government of 
Great Britain on the only lines along which a permanent 
and satisfactory solution can ever be reached. This pa- 
cific and conciliatory policy, eminently fair and just at the 
same time, is sure in the end to conquer all opposition 
and to carry with it the English conscience and judgment. 
Of its ultimate success in settling the Irish question there 
can be no reasonable doubt. 


Gold still continues to go abroad in a steady stream. 
The Cabinet decided at a meeting on the 21st of April to 
continue to redeem the Sherman-act treasury notes in 
gold. This was done at the suggestion of New York 
bankers who feared that the intention of the Secretary of 
the Treasury to refuse to pay these notes in gold and to 
pay them in silver would give the impression at once that 
the United States had adopted a silver basis. The $100,- 
000,000 of gold reserved for the redemption of greenbacks 
has therefore begun to be drawn on, and will ultimately 
all go abroad. No efforts of the New York bankers or of 
the Sub-treasurers can prevent this at last. And not 
only so, but the gold that is in store and in circulation 
throughout the various parts of the country, especially in 
the Central and Western States, will gradually be drawn 
into this stream of gold setting toward Europe. In the 
Eastern States there is already a conspicuous absence of 
gold from the general circulation. 

We are steadily approaching a time when the silver 
basis will be reached, in spite of all the present superficial 
efforts to prevent it, i.e., if the present ratio between gold 
and silver be maintained and we continue to coin debased, 
dishonest silver dollars. The key to the situation is a 
very small one but it is the only one that will fit the lock. 
The silver men can just chuckle in their sleeve and wait, 
for what they desire is coming on of its own accord. 


The decisions of the courts in the case of the Ann Arbor 
and New Orleans strikes will do much to lessen the scope 
of the power of strikers to interfere with business. Men 
may quit work themselves, but under the Ann Arbor 
decision they cannot boycott any particular kind of freight. 
According to the New Orleans rulings, an attempt to 
force employers to take only workmen belonging to the 
Labor Unions is a violation of the Sherman anti-trust law. 


Among the crowds that lined the banks and floated on 
the water at the great Naval Parade no ship was more 


popular than the Blake. The Americans appreciate their 
kinship with the mother country. 


The Parade cost the United States treasury $280,000. 
How much it cost the other nine nations we do not know. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


OUR LETTER FROM ITALY. 


I have sent you the Secolo of the 7th inst. with an 
account of the general meeting of the Lombard Union of 
the International Peace Society which took place on last 
Sunday, the 5th of March. 


As the proposer of the two resolutions, viz., to insti- 
tute a University course on the subject of arbitration and 
to send a salutation of sympathy to the American peo- 
ple on the occasion of the Chicago Congress, I think it fit- 
ting to communicate to you herewith the text of the two 
resolutions with the reasons which caused them to be 
made. 

In giving an account of the most important resolutions 
of the Berne Congress, I laid special stress upon the 
subject of nationality and upon the establishment of ar- 
bitration as the basis of a new system of international 
law, citing as an example to be followed by all civil- 
ized nations your henceforth historic treaty of Washing- 
ton of the 17th-18th April, 1890. In this connection 
I took occasion to protest, in the name of offended right, 
against the declarations of Chancellor Von Caprivi in the 
German parliament on the 28th of February, when he 
replied to the motion of the Deputies Dr. Barth and Mr. 
Bebel. 

The Imperial Chancellor made substantially the follow- 
ing declarations: ‘‘If a tribunal of arbitration should 
decide that Germany ought to restore Alsace-Lorraine to 
France, the German people would not submit to such 
a decision without shedding the last drop of their blood to 
preserve the conquered provinces.” 

It certainly would have been preferable if the motion of 
Deputy Barth had been kept within the limits of a pro- 
posal simply to accept as a maxim the principle of 
arbitration, without making, at least for the present, any 
direct and immediate application of it to the grave ques- 
tion of Alsace-Lorraine, which national resentments and 
sensitiveness render one of the most difficult and delicate 
to be resolved. 

Von Caprivi, with his military positiveness, showed in 
every way that he did not have a sufficiently accurate con- 
ception of arbitration, it not being supposable that a great 
people like the German, having once consented to sub- 
mit a dispute to arbitrators, would not abide by their 
decision. Hence the necessity of making more general 
the juridic notion of arbitration in its practical applica- 
tion to different-international conflicts. I therefore pro- 
posed to our annual meeting the following resolution 
which was approved : 

‘*The Lombard Union of the International Peace So- 
ciety, recoguizing in the principle of international arbi- 
tration, understood in its largest scope, the basis of a 
new system of public law for the settlement of conflicts 
existing and which may arise between civilized States, 
expresses the wish that a University course may be es- 
tablished to give instruction on the subject, and instructs 
its committee to communicate this wish to the Minister 
of Public Instruction.” 

In support of the proposition, I mentioned the 
initiative taken by your much deserving Alfred H. 
Love and in Europe a similar proposition made by Jules 
Gaillard in the French Chamber of Deputies. As 
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for Italy, the new institution is favored by her tradi- 
tions, which call to memory Mancini and Aurelius Saffi, 
Sclopis, arbitrator in the celebrated Alubama case, Vis- 
count Venosti, arbitrator for Italy in the pending Beh- 
ring Sea Seal Fishery case, and finally by the arbitral 
clause already inserted in more than twenty treaties and 
diplomatic agreements. 

Having concluded the account of the Congress and 
Conference at Berne, I announced to the Society your 
meeting which took place at Philadelphia the 15th of De- 
cember last to make arrangements for the Chicago Con- 
gress which will open on the 14th of August next, making 
a statement of your deliberations and of the principal 
subjects to be treated at the Congress, among them 
the subjects of arbitration and a court of arbitration, 
as proposed by Mrs. Lockwood and Sir Edmund Hornby, 

I then expressed a strong desire that all the principal 
peace societies of Europe should be represented at the 
5th Congress at Chicago and presented to the meeting the 
following resolution : 

‘¢'The Lombard Union of the International Peace Soci- 
ety met in regular annual meeting. 

‘¢ Having heard communications regarding the convo- 
cation of the fifth Universal Peace Congress at Chicago 
and having voted that the principal European peace so- 
cieties should be represented in it ; 


‘- The Lombard Union expresses the most profound sym- 
pathy with the American people, saluting in the immortal 
name of Columbus the solidarity of the nations of the 
two continents, with the augury of a future of peace 
founded on justice and liberty.” The assembly adopted 
the resolution by acclamation. 

This resolution, translated into English, through the 
care of our committee, will be transmitted to a few 
friends in America for publication in their journals, and 
communicated officially by a committee to the United 
States Consul he:e at Milan, Capt. George W. Pepper. 

On account of its historical importance, I add an ex- 
tract of the proceedings of the *German Parliament on 
‘¢the 28th of February with the speeches of the Deputies 
Barth, Bebel and Baumbach and the replies of the Secre- 
tary of State and Chancellor Caprivi, alluded to above. 
The extract is taken from the Frankfurter Zeitung of 
March 1, a copy of which was sent me by the ‘:Friedens 
Verein” in Frankfurt. I received also from Berlin the 
official account of the session of the 28th of February, 
published in the records of the Reichstag. 

Believe me always most cordially yours, 


* See page 104 A. Mazzo.ent. 


Dorcuester, Mass., April 19, 1893. 


My Dear Dr. Truesioop: 

The King of Denmark recently received a deputation 
from the Danish Copenhagen Peace Society presenting 
His Majesty with a peace petition containing 234,118 
names. The deputation consisted of Master of College 
Rosmursen, Esq.; Member of Parliament Bluhouse, 
Esq. ; land owner, Svanholm Nielson, Esq. 

Mr. Rosmursen made a short speech in which he said : 
‘¢ Your Majesty! In our capacity as directors of the Danish 
Peace Society we ask leave to hand Your Majesty this 
petition signed by 234,118 men and women. With Your 


Majesty’s permission I will read some of the contents. 
There are, as I remarked before, 234,118 signers ; of these 
94,227 are Rigsdag voters, 40,608 younger men (non 
voters), 99,283 women. We hope that Your Majesty will 
assist us in our difficult but humane work of establishing 
international peace,—a work which a large number of 
Your Majesty’s subjects are supporting in collaboration 
with men and women in other countries.” 


Kine CurisTIAN ANSWERED : 

‘*T fully share your wish that war may disappear from 
the earth, and that controversies between nations may be 
adjusted by arbitration. But to my mind the difficulties 
to be surmounted, at present, are so enormous that the 
realization of your proposition would seem improbable. 
Under these circumstances it would be fruitless for us to 
take the initiative in this matter, but should any great 
European power do so, inviting other States to join their 
adopted treaty, the King of Denmark and the parliament 
will indeed be willing to accept such an invitation. 

Afterwards His Majesty entertained himself personally 
with the members of the deputation. It seems to me that 
this is well worth mentioning as showing how a European 
monarch is, so to speak, compelled to confront such ap- 
peals essentially in the spirit of the crown party. King 
Christian knows that he can do nothing unless he has the 
Landsthing, at least, on his side, and even then I doubt 
whether he would venture to take the initiative and sub- 
mit his resolution to other powers. No doubt this politi- 
cal fear wou!'d in the main be apt to prevent small powers 
from endorsing our peace bills, and this is so much the 
more deplorable as the European small powers, if uniting 
in the principle of arbitration, really would constitute a 
great power of no mean capacity. However, I think our 
Danish brethren deserve credit for getting up so large a 
petition, for itrepresents nothing less than the desire of 
nearly one-fifth of the entire population of their country. 
To make an adequate illustration of what this really 
means, let it be said that the United States in order to 
produce a proportionate petition would require from 
twelve to thirteen million signers of its present population. 
It is the largest petition that has ever appeared in Den- 
mark, and it is twice as large as the famous military peti- 
tion for the extension of castles and fortifications. With- 
out any considerable assistance of the press, or the 
patronage of distinguished government officers this veri- 
table result has been accomplished by the friends of peace 
in the course of three to four months. It is all in all 
134,835 men, 99,283 women, of voters 26 per cent., of the 
male population 12.7 per cent., of the female population 
8.9 per cent., making a total of the entire population of 
10.7 percent. The Danish Peace Society expects to 
double the number of signatures within this year. In its 
present shape the petition is now being presented to the 
Rigsdag, where it doubtless will carry both houses. The 
addresses are written on the finest Hollandish ‘* bee hive ” 
parchment, and the King’s address is enclosed in a port- 
folio of white moiré silk with His Majesty’s monogram 
and royal insignia in gold. The documents are con- 
fined by small silken covers each adorned like the obverse 
of the portfolio. The Landsthing, Folkething and gov- 
ernment portfolios are made of shagreen with gold orna- 
ments and the covers and the address in gold on the 
obverse. 


The petition will be returned to the Danish Peace 
Society and even if it fails before the Landsthing it will 
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prove invaluable in the future, and, steadily augmenting 
as it is, serves to make a strong impression upon the 
houses, helps along difficult features of representation, 
and remains a strong and permanent testimony of the 
peace sentiment in Denmark. 

Hoping that this may be of interest to the readers of 
the ApvocaTe, I am, yours sincerely, 

Jouannes H. Wissy. 


AMONG THE PAPERS. 


THE ARBITRATIONISTS’ DREAM. 


‘“T believe,” said John Bright, in one of his grand 
perorations in which he spoke like one inspired, ‘* I believe 
we shall see, and at no very distant time, sound economic 
principles spreading much more widely among the people ; 
a sense of justice growing up in a soil which hitherto has 
been deemed unfruitful, and, which will be better than 
all — the churches of the United Kingdom — the churches 
of Britain awaking, as it were, from their slumber, and 
girding up their loins to more glorious work, when they 
shall not only accept and believe in the prophecy, but 
labor earnestly for the fulfilment; that there shall come 
a time —a blessed time — a time which shall last for ever 
— when ‘ nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more.’” That time is 
not yet. The churches are laboring in the name of the 
Prince of Peace much as they did in 1853 when these 
words were spoken, and it is left for the Workmen’s 
Peace and International Arbitration League to lift up its 
voice in the political home of John Bright and echo the 
words of the great Tribune. Last night the League held 
its annual meeting in Burbury Street Board Schools, and 
passed its annual report, which recorded the fact that the 
propagandist activity of the League had been kept up 
during the past year, and expressed the opinion of the 
committee that a treaty of arbitration between the United 
States and this country would point the way to the realiz- 
ation of the great object of the Peace movement. That 
John Bright’s dream will ultimately be realized, who 
would dare to deny? And that it is a consummation 
devoutly to be desired every one readily almits. Yet, the 
voice of this Peace and International Arbitration League, 
like the voice of the great orator forty years ago, is but 
the echo of a very faint hope. It is hardly gainsaid that 
sound economic principles are spreading much more 
widely amongst the people, and the sense of justice is 
reaching further into and tearing up the selfishness of 
individuals. And if the inhabitants of Great Britain and 
the United States were to be convinced that the era of the 
millennium would be ushered in by a treaty of arbitration 
between these two great sections of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
they might actually assent to hurry the much-desired 
event along. But for all that the panoply and pomp of 
war sit heavier on the world at the present moment than 
ever they did before. The report of the League does not 
strain metaphor when it says that the state of Europe just 
now is rather that of an armed truce than one of peace — 
a condition of things which imposes heavy burdens upon 
industry. Still, the League maintains its propagandist 
activity. We cannot help but admire the enthusiasm for 


peace which is thus shown. It is something more than 
enthusiasm, it is faith, for in this matter of peaceable in- 
ternational arbitration taking the place of the arbitrament 
of war it is certainly the substance of things hoped for, 
not seen. 

And who is there who does not hope for peace on earth? 
No one. But that it is ever to be brought about by the 
agency of propagandist activity is a very different thing. 
We must confess that here our faith trembles. We can 
not even see how the spread of sound economic principles 
and the growing sense of justice, upon which John Bright 
founded his belief of the ultimate triumph of peace is to 
accomplish the desired end. The fact is that human 
nature will have to be something very different from what 
it now is and has always been before the dream of the in- 
ternational arbitrationists will be realized. If ever two 
powerful peoples were fitted by kinship and national senti- 
ment to bind themselves by arbitration, and to put away 
the rude and cruel methods of war, surely Great Britain 
and the United States are. Yet, even here, though the 
resolution which Mr. Cremer is to propose in the House 
of Commons in favor of such a thing were to be carried 
to-morrow, we should be no nearer the hoped for actuality 
than before. For, at any moment the two Governments 
might find themselves engaged in a deadly struggle at 
arms. It is quite true, as the Rev. Arthur O’Neill said 
at last night’s meeting, that international arbitration has 
now happily become a custom of nations. During the 
present reign there have been seventy-five cases of it. 
Yet, on the other hand, the nineteenth century, now 
drawing to its close, has seen more bloody and costly 
wars than any other great epoch of time. Not even in 
the days of the Persian ascendancy, when the whole civil- 
ized world had to pay human tribute to Babylon’s appe- 
tite for slaughter, were there such scenes of wholesale 
carnage and devasta‘ion as have been wrought by armies 
in this nineteenth century. Take but the great wars of 
the last half of the century. The Crimean War cost in 
killed and wounded and the hardships of the campaign 
750,000 men and £340,000,000 ; the American Civil War, 
in the four years over which it ran, was accountable 
for 800,000 lives and cost £1,400,000,000; and the 
Franco-German War, the campaign of which did not ex- 
tend much over six months and the active fighting not 
two months, cost 225,000 lives and £500,000,000. The 
Russo Turkish War is the latest instance in which Euro- 
pean troops have been engaged against each other, and 
the statistics are not just now available; but it was an 
even bloodier war than the Franco-German. Take these 
four great wars alone and leave out all the little wars — of 
the cost and deadliness of which we in England can speak 
from experience — and can it be asserted for a moment, 
as the signs go, that the world is any nearer to the time 
of peace than ever it was? We think not, and we do not 
believe it will ever come by means of human agency. 
Arbitration may, no doubt, and will, increase, but the 
preparations for war, which are really more burdensome 
“4 war itself, will still go on, and wars will continue to 

e. 

This is simply the conclusion to be derived from the 
incontrovertible weight of facts. Even John Bright, the 
never-ceasing apostle of peace, though he never spoke in 
justification of a war, admitted that war might depend on 
principles which were almost universally acknowledged 
throughout the world by an overwhelming majority, even 
of those men who accept Christian religion. And judged 
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upon those principles he acquitted of blame, if he did not 
justify, the North in the American Civil War, the blood- 
iest and costliest of all modern struggles. To make their 
dream of international arbitration the last resort in the 
quarrels of nations the Arbitration League would have to 
break through those principles which are founded on the 
broad basis of self-preservation. Mr. Frank Wright last 
night spoke with a fine affectation of contempt about 
Uganda, where we wanted no occupation, and as little 
interference as possible, and he also asked what we had 
got for the £17,000,000 which the Abyssinian campaign 
cost us, and the livesand treasures we had spent in Egypt. 
It is with nations as it is with individuals; if they do not 
go forward they must go backward. And if we were to 
pass over unnoticed every slight which was put up n us, 
or even evasion of international obligation towards us, 
we should soon go backward in the world’s race. To 
keep its place in the ranks in Europe every country must 
be able not only to claim it but to assert it. An armed 
peace is the surest guarantee of peace that Europe has 
just now. But for the state of perfect self-defence in 
which the opposing forces stand the great war which has 
been so often predicted in Central Europe, and is still 
looked forward to, would have been precipitated years 
ago. Disarmament, if mutually agreed upon, would come 
as a shower in a thirsty land to all Europe, for the nations 
are groaning under the terrible burden which this state of 
armed peace entails. But the probability of laying the 
racial antagonisms, the long-cherished hatreds, and the 
bitter ashes of former quarrels, all of which tend towards 
strife and destruction, and ushering in an era when self- 
preservation will be secured by the fiat of a peaceful 
tribunal is too remote to be seen except by the eye of that 
faith which leans on arbitration. And at present there 
are really no signs that it will ever get beyond faith in 
this mundane sphere.—Birmingham Mail. 


AN APPPEAL TO ARBITRATION. 


English and American diplomatists may conceivably 
regret the termination of a voluminous and doubtless inter- 
esting correspondence, but every one else concerned will 
be glad that the long-standing Fishery dispute between 
this country and the United States is within measurable 
distance of settlement. The Tribunal of Arbitration 
which is to meet in Paris next Tuesday, is the outcome 
of a treaty signed last February whereby the two Powers 
concerned found themselves compelled to submit their 
differences to the decision of the law and not of the sword. 
There are seven members of the Court, two each nominat- 
ed by the interested parties and one each by the President 
of the French Republic, the King of Italy and the King 
of Norway and Sweden. The arbitrators are all pundits, 
learned in that mysterious science known as international 
law. There are several abstruse points for consideration, 
most of them depending on the rights, if any, possessed 
by Russia in the Behring Sea, and the question of their 
transfer to the United States when that Power purchased 
Alaska. All these controversial matters are subsidiary 
to the main question whether the Behring Sea, which, 
geographically, is part of the Pacific Ocean, is so likewise 
from the international-legal standpoint. If it is, the 
Canadian fishermen have the right to capture seals in its 
waters outside the three miles limit; if it is not, then the 
United States has a perfect right to exclude them. What- 


ever the verdict, we may be sure it will be loyally accepted 
by both parties to the dispute, and an old-established 
source of irritation between them will be removed. — The 
Morning (London). 


A prize fight, or murder fight, took place near Syracuse, 
in this State, last week, which resulted in the death of 
one of the participants. The fight was clearly contrary 
to the law of the State, and yet it was not interrupted 
either by the police or by the sheriff or his deputies. One 
of the fighters died from a blow he received, and his 
antagonist has been arrested and held. Under our laws 
this is a case of manslaughter, and we trust that whatever 
punishment the law decrees will be visited upon the guilty 
person, and that those who abetted this violation of the 
statutes and of the decencies of our civilization will be 
arraigned and punished as the law provides. These 
sports, so called, are but one degree removed from the 
brutality of bull-fights ; and it is a shame and disgrace to 
any State where they are allowed to take place openly, or 
otherwise, with the knowledge of the peace authorities. — 
The Independent. 


Continued from page 105. 


It is true that the destructive capacity of modern war 
machinery is exceedingly great, but since battles must be 
fought on solid ground, it is readily seen that no engine 
of war would have a clear and unob-tructed sweep unless 
all inequalities of earth were levelled beforehand. This 
element of the inequalities of batt'e grounds is one that 
should not be ignored in any consideration of the de- 
structive capacity of modern war machinery. 

Another element to be considered is the fallibility of 
human intelligence and the imperfection of human skill. 
Before we decide that a perfect gun or other implement 
of death will operate perfectly, we must have a perfect 
eye and a perfect hand, and an infallible human intelli- 
gence behind the gun. 

The fact that in these days a war would involve very 
great and very general industrial and financial disturb- 
ance, would be more likely to prevent conflict than would 
any consideration of the destructive power of war ma- 
chinery. In former times the industrial disturbance 
which war caused was not nearly so general or so pro- 
found. 

After all, there is very little safety in predictions con- 
cerning the possibility of another great war. Wars are 
brought on by much the same kind of accidents in human 
conduct that bring about short conflicts between individu- 
als, and while it is not a very gratifying fact to reflect 
upon, it is nevertheless one that seems easily demon- 
strable, that what might be considered a slight accident, 
is often sufficient to bring about conflicts in which whole 
nations may be concerned. Still for a slight accident to 
be the occasion for a war between two great nations, there 
must exist a profound distrust on the part of each of the 
intentions and objects of the other. 


BENJAMIN F. TRUEBLOOD, LL. D. 


(Secretary American Peace Society.} 


What is to be the outcome of the struggle now going on 
between the forces of our civilization, which are fast creat- 
ing the conditions of a perma: ent and world-wide peace, 
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and the historic war method of settling disputes and main- 
taining national honor? As to the distant future there 
can be no reasonable doubt. Not only great wars, but 
small ones also must cease. No one who has looked into 
the real spirit of modern progress can fail to see that this 
is the goal to which it is all tending, even hurrying. 


Modern society is becoming so unified, and at the same 
time so complex, as to make war unendurable. There are 
no more continents to discover. The work of colonization 
will soon be over, and this will limit very much the scope 
of national ambition. ‘The nations will settle down more 
and more, as they are already doing, to the development 
of their internal life and resources, within their divinely 
appoiuted and naturally fixed limits. Travel and acquaint- 
ance are increasing with astonishing rapidity, and this is 
building up mutual respect and forbearance. 


The network of trade is now drawn over nearly the 
entire earth, and commercial interests are radically 
opposed to war, which, when it occurs, stops nearly all 
the wheels of business. It will not be long, with the ex- 
panding commercial and credit systems of our time, until 
even a small war between commercial states would be able 
to produce such widespread financial disorder as no money 
crisis has ever brought. ' 


The laboring classes are rapidly coming to a conscious- 
ness of their place and power, and before many genera- 
tions have passed it will not be possible for rulers to send 
them to fight each other against their will. Labor organ- 
izations, now very numerous, almost without exception 
are among the foremost in condemning the military system. 
Scientific organizations, with stations at many points of 
the globe, are very powerful peace societies. Christian 
missions have within fifty years encircled the world with 
a chain of influences which everywhere are counteracting 
and repressing the old war spirit. Diplomats and states- 
men are more thoughtful and patient than they were a 
generation ago, and this removes one of the most serious 
Causes of war. The people are making themselves heard 
in the parliaments of even the most military nations. 


For these and other like reasons I am profoundly con- 
vinced that the day of war is, relatively speaking, practi- 
cally over. Modern militarism, with all its perfections in 
the arts of death and destruction, belongs to the old order 
of things and not to the new. ‘The same causes which 
make fist fights so rare among the multitudes which throng 
our streets for business, social, educational and religious 
purposes, will on a broader scale produce like results before 
long in the world at large. 

As to the immediate future I am not so certain. Here 
it would be rash to prophesy. Though ‘* war is on its last 
legs,” as Emerson said, it is making a desperate struggle 
to maintain its footing. ‘The enormous increase of armies 
and navies, the perfected instruments of attack and de- 
fence, furnish just so many tinder-boxes of danger. They 
are not peace but ‘‘ war preparations.” Their fruit may 
not ripen though it is continually growing larger. 

On the whole, I am inclined to think that the great 
European war, so long talked of, willnever come. There 
is too much to risk and too little to gain for any nation to 
allow itself easily to be decoyed into opening hostilities. 
Yet the balance is so evenly poised that it may tip the 
wrong way, and I should not be greatly surprised to wake 
up to-morrow morning and find the newspapers headlined 
“War! War!” 


CAPT. FRANCIS H. HARRINGTON. 
(United States Marine Corps.) 


The wonderful improvements in war machinery that 
have taken place in the last quarter of a century will, no 
doubt, have some effect in delaying war. The fact, how- 
ever, that a great conflict between nations would involve 
so tremendous and universal disturbance, financial, com- 
mercial and industrial, throughout the civilized world, 
would have the effect of very materially lessening the 
chances of war. 

But to say that a great war is impossible or impracti- 
cable, is to deny certain very well established facts of 
human nature. Nations are only collections of individ- 
uals, and the almost irresistible inclination of nearly all 
individuals to fight it out at some stages of disagreement 
and dispute will always be apparent in the relations be- 
tween nations. 

Great wars have been in the past, and will be in the 
future, precipitated by the action of the few who rule, 
without much thought of the many who serve, but with 
the improvement of the character of the rulers of the 
earth the probability of war becomes less. 

Nations, like individuals, are not deterred from combat 
by the possibility of defeat, and no reliance can be had 
on the improvement in arms to prevent war. The impro- 
bability of conflict between nations increases as civilization 
progresses, in much the same way as mature men resort 
less readily than children to the settlement of disputes by 
fists. 

GEN. NATHAN A. M. DUDLEY. 
(Retired List United States Army.) 


In answer to the question whether the conditions are 
such to-day that a great war is impossible or impracticable 
I have no hesitancy whatever in answering No! Though 
that answer must be qualified by saying that there is some 
improbability of such an event arising from the fact that 
the civilized nations of the world at the present time lean 
more to the arbitrament of the pen than that of the sword, 
and that the sentiment of the day is on all sides peace, 
not war. Modern armament, which is so great and for- 
midable, is, as I take it, not an incentive to war, but rather 
an ally of peace, the more so, perhaps, in case of domes- 
tic disturbance than in case of foreign entanglements. 
Large armaments carry with them no absolute significance, 
but are merely in the line of modern development of the 
science and practice of war. 

What is new in the science of arms, of whatever branch 
of the service, if adopted by one great power must be met 
by a corresponding advance by the other great powers if 
they are at all desirous of holding their proper status 
among the nations of the world. 

The second part of the question may be replied to more 
briefly. A great waris never impracticable, as has been 
demonstrated by all the great wars of the world; and it 
is quite as probable that there will be a great war in the 
future, as it is certain that there have been great wars in 
the past. What nations it may occur between, who is 
there that can conjecture? Let the issue come, and there 
can be no doubt whatever of its practicability. 


MRS. EMILY L. CLARK. 
(President Woman’s Relief Corps, Department of Massachusetts.) 


The question regarding the possibility of another great 
war in this country, is one of vital importance to almost 
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every home, and therefore concerns the women of our 
land. While a question of universal interest, it is one upon 
which opinions are divided. 

Some people claim that the labor problem can only be 
settled by recourse to arms, and the prediction has been 
made that the South, gaining steadily in wealth and again 
wielding an influence in national affairs, will some day in 
the future endeavor to retrieve its lost cause. Murmurings 
of war with foreign powers are heard whenever an insult 
is offered to our flag as it waves over some vessel bound 
for a foreign port. 

Having for many years been associated with a work in 
the interest of those who have passed through the trials of 
war — those whose descriptions of the carnage of battle, 
the starvation of the prison and the lingering sufferings 
of hospital life vividly remind us of its horrors, I am con- 
vinced that their story has a potent influence in helping to 
continue that reign of peace that has blessed our land for 
twenty-eight years. 

The civil war proved the stamina of our citizens and the 
valuable resources of our country, and the more its history 
is read and understood the less liability is there of the pre- 
dictions of war becoming a reality. 

I am not a prophet and cannot look with a prophet’s eye 
into the centuries of the future, but I believe that the senti- 
ment of the people of the present generation is adverse to 
the barbarisms of war, and that their better judgment 
will prevail when settling the great questions that are of 
importance to our national affairs. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


Alexander the First, the young King of Servia, took 
the reins of government into his own hands on the 14th 
of April. At a banquet given to celebrate his success in 
passing the examinations of Servian students, he had the 
regents and ministers of State arrested and put under 
guard, and proclaimed himself king though still a year 
under legal age. Abuses of power by the regents and 
State officials are said to have led to this coup d’état, which 
was carried out without the least suspicion having arisen 
on the part of the regents. 

Trouble has recently broken out between the Navajo 
Indians and the white settlers. These Indians have a 
reservation of twelve thousand square miles in New Mexico 
and Arizona. The trouble has been brewing for some 
time. Several engagements have taken place and a num- 
ber of settlers have been killed. The war department has 
been notified. 


The revolution which has taken place in Belgium during 
the last month in favor of universal suffrage is a phe- 
nomenon as instructive as it is unique. It is a curious 
illustration of the power of the masses in modern times. 
All previous efforts to obtain universal suffrage had failed. 
The ballot was in the handsof only a few thousands of 
rich people. The Parliament, representing these few rich 
and not the nation, steadily declined to extend the 


suffrage. The people grew tired of this and struck, not 
for better wages, not for shorter hours, but simply to have 
the right toa share in the government. The movement 
spread to all parts of the country. There was collision in 
places and bloodshed, and several lives were lost. The 
soldiers sympathized with the strikers. The wheels of 
industry were nearly all stopped. The Parliament became 
alarmed, and the deputies hastened to grant universal 
suffrage while masses of angry men waited without. 
When the vote was known outside there was wild cheering 
and the crowd dispersed and the strikers all over the 
country went back to their work. The Senate speedily 
ratified the action of the House. But for this speedy 
action of the Parliament, there would almost certainly 
have been a bloody revelution overthrowing the kingdom 
and turning Belgium into a republic. 


April is par excellence the month of tornadoes. This 
year these storms have been unusually frequent and vio- 
lent. Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, Texas, 
Mississippi, Minnesota, Oklahoma and some of the States 
on the Atlantic coast have suffered great loss of life and 
property. The tornadoes in Northern Iowa and Nebraska 
and in Texas were among the most destructive ever known. 


A memorial service to Bishop Brooks was held by the 
city of Boston in Music Hall on the evening of the 11th 
of April. The hall was crowded with friends of the great 
preacher. A poem was read by Rev. M. J. Savage, and 
the oration written by Dr. Samuel Eliot was read by 
Charles R. Codman. 

The three caravels, the Santa Maria, the Nina and the 
Pinta, made to represent in size and rigging the ships with 
which Columbus and his men crossed the ocean four hun- 
dred years ago and sent by Spain to the Naval Parade, 
excited great interest alongside of the big modern ships. 


On Mr. Blount’s arrival in Hawaii the American flag was 
hauled down and the temporary protectorate declared 
ended. The latest reports say that the native population 
are very strongly opposed to annexation, and equally 
opposed to the restoration of the queen. 


The new French ministry with Mr. Dupuy at its head, 
though generally considered weak, has the merit of having 
in it no one who was connected with the Panama corrup- 
tions. 

Professor Henry Drummond has given during the month 
a course of twelve lectures in Huntington Hall, Boston, 
ou the ‘* Evolution of Man.” The course began on the 
4th of April, and the hall has been full to overflowing at 
every lecture. 

On April 16th a total eclipse of the sun took place, 
which was visible in South America and Africa. Expedi- 
tions were sent out from a number of the leading observa- 
tories of the world to take observations, and important 
results are expected. 
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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 
A Twenty-four Page Monthly Magazine. 
Founpep 1834. 


Contains general articles by able men and women on 


all phases of the peace question. 


Gives reports of the doings of the peace societies in 


this country and in Europe, and of the annual 


meetings of the Peace Congresses; also of re- 


ligious bodies and other organizations. 


Publishes the proceedings of the United States Con- 
gress and other parliaments bearing on the arbi- 
tration movement, and takes account of such 
other international relations as specially concern 


the peace reform. 


A feature of special interest is its department 
** Among the Papers,” which gives in a brief and 
readable form the progress of peace thought in 


the general press. 


In addition to its editorials and editorial notes and 
comments on various phases of the peace ques- 
tion and other important subjects, it gives a con- 
densed summary of leading current events, such 
as all cultivated people ought to be acquainted 
with. 


Those wishing to keep themselves informed on the im- 
portant and rapidly growing movement for peace and 
concord among the nations and different classes of society 
can not get along without a paper of this kind. It is the 
constant aim of the editor and the publishers of the 
American ApvocaTE OF Peace to make it the very best 
paper of this kind in the field. 


The subscription price is $1.00 a year. Your subscrip- 
tion is solicited, and your influence with your friends in 
behalf of the paper and of the cause of peace. 


Published by Tue American Peace Socrery, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN P&ACE SOCIETY. 


ArTIcLE I. This Society shall be designated the “AMERICAN 
PEACE Society.” 


Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that all 
war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its object 
to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, to show 
its baleful influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to 
devise means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 


Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous of 
promoting peace on earth, and good-will towards men, may be- 
come members of this Society. 


Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be a 
member of this Society. 


Art. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall con- 
stitute any person a Life-member. 


Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, the 
officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the funds 
of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who preaches 
once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a collection in 
behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privileges of regular 
members, 


Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the year to 
one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications of 
the Society. 


Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members of 
the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Officers shall 
hold their offices until their successors are appointed, and the 
Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies in any office 
of the Society. There shall be an Executive Committee of seven, 
consisting of the President, Secretary and five Directors to be 
chosen by the Board, which Committee shall, subject to the 
Board of Directors, have the entire control of the executive and 
financial affairs of the Society. Meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors or of the Executive Committee may be called by the President, 
the Secretary or two members of such body. The Society or the 
Board of Directors may invite persons of well known legal ability 
to act as Honorary Counsel. 


Art. [X. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to receive 
their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, and 
transact such other business as may come before them. 


Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten members of 
the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present 
at any regular meeting. 


THE ANGEL OF PEACE, 
Four pages, Monthly, For Children. 
Single copies per annum, 15 cents. Five copies to one address, 10 cents each. 
In lots of fifty te Sunday Schools, 8 cents each. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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The Provident Life & Trust Go., 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


WAS ORGANIZED IN 1865 TO PROMOTE LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE AMONGST FRIENDS AND OTHERS 
OF LIKE CAREFUL HABITS. 


All of its Directors are members of the Society of Friends. 

It has never appeared in Court as a contestant of a Death Claim. 

It has never adopted a novel or speculative form of Insurance to 
attract business. 

It has a Death Rate lower than that of any other Company. 

It has also a very low Rate of Expense. 

Low Death and Expense Rates result in low cost to the Insurer. 

Business in force over $90,000,000. 

Its organization is the strongest, and its guarantee of 
future safe and successful management, is 
the greatest. 

For information as to Rates, probable cost, etc., address, 


R. P. Girrorp, 
Special Agt., 
26 Westminster Street, 
Providence, R. I. 


C. D. HAMMER, 
Gen’! Agt., 
119 Devonshire Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Completion of Pierce’s Life of Sumner. 


Memoir and Letters of Charles Sumner. 


Volumes III (1845-1860), and IV (1860-1874). By 
Epwarp L. Pierce. 8vo. Cloth. Uniform with Volumes 
Iand II. With two portraits, $6.00. Half Calf, $10.00. 

Mr. Pierce, as is well known, was designated in Mr. Sumner’s 
will as one of his literary executors, and so in 1877 he began that 
work which he has now completed. An extremely conscientious 
writer and an ardent admirer of Mr. Sumner, he spared no pains 
in preparing the book, and read nearly all the forty thousand 
letters which Mr. Sumner left in his library—the sum total of 
nearly all that statesman’s correspondence. 

‘*Mr. Pierce modestly entitles his work a ‘Memoir.’ It is far, 
far more. It is, in the best sense of the word, a life history, and 
intermingled with it is very much of American history never 
before written and of the greatest value to the historical student. 
The work is, in effect, the political history of one of the most 
important eras in our country.” —Boston Advertiser. 

Complete sets of the Memorr AND Letters or CHarLes 
Sumner. 4 vols. Cloth, in box, $12.00. Half Calf, $20.00. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES. 


ROBERTS BROS., Publishers, Boston. 
J. E. FARWELL & CO.,, 


Artistic drintens, 


45 PEARL STREET corner FRANKLIN, 
BOSTON. 


Please send to us for Estimates on Fine Catalogue, Book, 
Pamphlet, Periodical, Newspaper and every variety of printing. 

Fancy and Mercantile Printing of every description, executed 
by the most skilled workmen. Our Presses are the latest and most 
approved inventions, and our variety of Plain and Ornamental 


ype is unsurpassed. 


THE HIGHEST IDEAL. 


WOOD’S ACME 


TRADE MARK. 


COFFEE. 


A Perfect Blend of Highest Grade Coffees, 
EXCELLING IN 
FINE AROMA, CHOICE FLAVOR, GREAT STRENGTH. 
IMPORTED BY 


THOMAS WOOD & O., 
213 and 215 State Street, Boston. 
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